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For men on the go. The Crew-saders. 


Crew-saders come in twenty distinctly individual colors for 
your casual or dress wear. They are incredibly soft, they 
feel wonderful, yet they hold your foot firmly, really stay up. 
Crew-saders are knit of hi-bulk Orion'* acrylic and nylon. 


Wash them again and again by machine or hand, they never 
lose shape. Crew-saders are stretch-knit. One size fits you, 
and everyone else. Crew-saders are Interwoven* to their 
toes. They are not just ordinary socks. Try a pair. $1.50. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN SOCKS 



Enjoy the f/i/rc#way to shave! 

( So much more comfortable, it's changing America's shaving habits! ) 

Norelco rotary blades stroke off whiskers 

Can't scrape or nick like razor blades. Can't pinch or pull like hair clipper types 
of electric shavers! Most comfortable way to shave close and clean! 


Until recently, you had the unhappy 
choice of two ways to shave. 

You either scraped off your whi.skers 
with a blade, or you pinched them off 
with a clipper-type electric. 

Then along came the third way . . . 
Norelco with its rotary blades to stroke 
off whiskers— the most comfortahle way 
to shave close and clean. So comfori- 
ahle. in fact, it's changing men's shav- 
ing habits all over America! 

# # 

Norelco Rotary Blade* 

Norelco rotary blades whirl smoothly 
at 3500 turns a minute. They never stop. 
They never change direction. They can’t 
possibly scrape or nick your face. They 
can’t possibly pinch or pull at your beard 
or irritate your skin. 


New 'Floating-Head' Norelco 



Heod* twivel autemoticolly to (it your foce , . . 
reach every whisker! 


Hidden under sturdy protective skin 
guards, Norelco rotary blades j/roAe off 
your whiskers close, clean, and with 
such downright comfort, your face ac- 
tually feels soothed. 


And in its latest model, just out. 
Norelco has made improvements in its 
most advanced feature— ‘floating-heads! 
These swivel and turn automatically to 
provide even greater shaving comfort. 
They bring the whirling rotary blades 
into cutting range of every whisker — no 
matter which way it grows. New push 
button opens vents for easy cleaning. 

The final test of a good product is not 
what the manufacturer says about it — 
but what people say. And enthusiastic 
users have spread the word about 
Norelco. That's why Norelco is now the 
No. 1 man's shaver in America. And 
rotary-blade shaving — t/ie third way to 
shave — is the overwhelming choice of 
men the world over. 

So get acquainted with the champ. See 
the Norelco line at MI i 
your dealer's today ! / 


Birthday presents! Shop here for the Norelco you wont. ..Norelco accessories, too 



NEW NORELCO CORDLESS SPEED- 
SHAVER 20C (SC7970). Shaves anywhere 
tin lour liny baltencs. 'Flip-lop' clcanmi. 
No curd. pluK-in or bulky recharger. The 
only cordless shaver with Norelco rotary 
blades. Mirrored lipper case. 



NEW NORELCO 'FLOATING-HEAO 
SPEEDSHAVER- 30 (SC7960I. Handsonve 
design. Push button opens side vents (ur 
easy cleaning. 110/220 volts (AC/t)C>. 
Adapts to world-wide use. Complete with 
handsome travel case. 


NEW NORELCO 'FLIP-TOP' SPEED- 
SHAVER 20 (SC7920). World's largest- 
selling shaver, now economically priced. 
Famous Norelco rotary blades. Conven- 
ient 'tlip-top' cleaning. I IQ volts Only 
(AC'DC). Easy-to-pack travel case. 



NEW LADY NORELCO SHAVER 201 
(SC90I0). Koiary blades give close, com- 
iorlablc shave. Perfeci for legs and un- 
derarms. Lovely simulated-sapphire de- 
sign. 110 volts (AC/lx:i. New aippered 


NORELCO ASCESSORIES— HOME BARBER KIT; forusewith 'floating-head' model; PREIEC; pre-shave lotion; FINALE: alicr-sbavciolioo: SHAVER CLEANER: (orlop performance. 


North American Philips Cemponyr, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. V. Norelco is known as PhiliShavc in Canada and throughout the rest of the free world. 
Other products: Hearing Aids, Radius, Radio-Phonographs. Tape Rccurders. Dictating Machines, Medical X-ray Equipment. Electronic Tubes and Devices. 




The old bus hasn’t really retired. She just doesn’t get around much any more. Her owners have discovered 
a sure way to beat the traHic and parking problem (and have a barrel of fun in the bargain) : the versatile 
Honda “50”. ■ Tliere are a great many reasons why Honda has become America’s new riding habit. The 
economy-minded love that Honda mileage-iip to 225 miles per gallon-and the penny-pinching pui'chase 
price. The fun-minded love the way the Honda makes every trip a sheer delight. And everyone loves Honda’S 
superb little 4-stroke engine that takes you places at a whisper-quiet 45-mph. With its automatic clutch, 
3-speed transmission, and advanced dual cam-type brakes both front and rear, even a youngster can ride 
the Honda “50” safely and easily the very first timcl ■ Discover the fun of two-wheel motoring at your 
Honda dealer soon. For the name of your nearest dealer (there are more than 800 
across the country) call Western Union by number and ask for OPERATOR 25. from 

plus ini setup chpr|« 


$245 


World's Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer 


AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO., INC., P.O. BOX 19-4BB, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Copyright 1963 . 
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Next week 

REX OF CALIFORNIA. Rex 
Lllsworih, that is, plans lu be- 
come king of ihc U.S. (urr, anil 
Ihis IS the year he will mount 
an attack on three fronts wiih 
racing's most powerful siahic. 

A STORM IS BUILDING be- 
tween the Boston Celtics, pro 
basketball's old champs, and 
the young Los Angeles Lakers. 
See what happens behind the 
scenes when these foes clash. 

SANDLOT CAPITAL of the 
world is the Dominican Repub- 
lic. which will have 50 players 
in ihc majors and minors this 
year. Robert Cantwell looks 
into the source of this talent. 


I’KHUia-SION ts STRIITI.Y ■■KOHIHITBD 
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blending art 
a unique 
So 

greatly whisky that 

other di.sSJers |®|owed Usher's 
methods. ’ 

But only ifte first li^ht Scotch can 
wear the Cireen Strife— the original 
Usher's, ctstilled bottled in 
Scotland. 
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This scroboscoptc phoio shows 
ihc new •'Scraieh Guard” Tone 
Arm with Floating Diamond 
Needle being scraped across 
record wiiboid hannl 


Only in the new PHILCO 
stereophonic instruments 
can yon enjoy all these 
latest advances— 


“Scratch Guard” Tone Arm record saver! 
■‘Background Listening*' Control! 

FM-Stereo Multiplex Radio! 

“Second-Room Stereo” extension-speaker outlets 
Brilliant 3-way Sound System! 


Philco 1731 MB Traditional, with woven wood, sliding panel doors. 

Philco brings you beautiful, authentic design, hand-crafted cabinetry 
in your choice of mahogany, walnut or cherry finishes. Philco's amazing 
“Scratch Guard" Tone Arm w ith Floating Diamond Needle eliminates 
the major cause of record damage! Never a worry about dropping the 
tone arm or accidentally scratching the record grooves! Philco “Back- 
ground Listening” control lets you enjoy rich bass tones even at lowest 
volume levels. Built-In FM-Stcreo Multiplex radio with “On-dicator” 
light tells you when you're tuned to a stereo broadcast! PLUS Built-In 
“Second Room Stereo” speaker outlets, and thrilling three-way sound sys- 
tem from Philco’s five-speaker complement. Before you choose stereo for 
your home, see and ■ III 

hear Philco for 1963. | 

A SUBSIDIARY OF ^ 




Do you 
have any 
of these 
business 
problems ? 


Are your interoffice communications slow and 
awkward? The compact, ver.satile Call 
Director telephone with Bell intercom will 
let you hold calls, add on other phones to out- 
side calls, set up telephone conferences— 
swiftly, with push-button ease. 


or any 
of these 
Bell System 
solutions? 


Like to have better branch-to-headquarters 
communications? New dial teletypewriter 
service will let you exchange all kinds of 
bu.siness information quickly, accurately, in 
written form. Transmission is two-way — 
and can even be to unattended machine.s. 


Bell System research is producing newer, 
faster, more flexible communications all the 
time— designed to meet the special needs of 
businesses like yours. 

One of our Communications Consultants can 
show you how these new services, tailored to 


your needs, can help you and your staff get 
more done, control costs and improve service 
to customers— profitably. 

Have a talk with him. No obligation. Just 
call your Bell Telejihone Business Office and 
ask for a Communications Consultant. 



Wasting too much time hunting numbers and 
dialing them wrong? A new automatic Card 
Dialer (above) stores often-called numbers 
on plastic cards — then dials them instantly 
for you. E.specially useful to your busines.s if 
you make a lot of calls to the same numbers. 



Competition moving in on your out-of-town 
accounts? Long Distance call.s, timed to fit 
customers’ buying cycles, can help you sup- 
plement field visits by salesmen and stay on 
top of cu.stomer need.s at all times— at a frac- 
tion of usual selling costs. 



Often need both hands free when you’re on the 
phone? The new. improved Speakerphone lets 
you write, .search files, move around your of- 
fice as much as you like while telephoning. 
Also lets others share your calls, conference- 
style. E.'ccellent reception quality. 



Wish you could transmit your processed data 
faster? Bell System Data-Phone .service 
will let you send bu.siness data (from cards 
or tapes) over regular telephone lines — at 
regular telephone rate.s. Transmission speed: 
up to 2500 words per minute. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




SCORECARD 


LET'S WAIT AND SEE 

The change in baseball's strike zone, an 
instant trip back to the rule that pre- 
vailed 75 years ago and survived until 
1950, has been announced officially, but 
it won't be known whether the change is 
<lc facto until the season opens in April. 
The men who really run baseball, the 
umpires, must pass on it first. After all. 
they have ignored for years the rule that 
second base must actually be tagged on 
a double play and, uilh the same Insou- 
ciance, the one that calls for the first 
haseman to have his foot on the sack, not 
just inches from it. on a put-out. 

In a Florida exhibition game between 
Milwaukee and Detroit a few years ago 
the Tigers pulled off w hat all considered 
a game-ending double play for a victory. 
But the second-base umpire yelled 
"Safe!" and Milwaukee went on to win. 
After the game the umpire .siiid he and 
his colleagues had been ordered to end 
the "loose call" by which it had been ac- 
cepted practice to call the runner on the 
front end of a double play out if the man 
making the play could drag his foot rea- 
sonably dose to second base. 

Came April, and the old "loose call” 
was back in vogue. Now the new strike 
rule will be given a try in exhibition 
games. But we'll believe it's really in ef- 
fect when, during the regular season, a 
high pitch sails just under the chin of 
Mickey Mantle and the man in blue bel- 
lows "Strike!” 

NO DECISION BOUT 

After almost a year's examination of the 
state of professional boxing, a New York 
State joint legislative committee, pur- 
portedly contemplating abolition of the 
sport, called in the defense last week. 
Answering the bell were a soft-spoken 
minister named Henry Armstrong, a be- 
spectacled public relations man 
named Carmen Basilio and a poet named 
Cassius Clay, among others. 

In all, boxing presented a good ac- 
count of itself — its importance in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency, its 
historic value to the socially downtrod- 
den. And, in the end, it seemed clear 


that, for all the committee's huffing and 
puffing, even to the point of drawing up 
a bill that would abolish boxing, no ac- 
tion will be taken at this legislative ses- 
sion. The committee has until March 31 
to offer its recommendations and proba- 
bly will propose that the sport be put on 
probation for another year. 

THE DECOROUS SPORTSMAN 

Amy Vaiulerhilt's New Complete Book 
of Etiquette is just out and, in a chapter 
devoted to decorum in sport, makes the 
observation that "Sportsmen are nota- 
bly intolerant about non-conformist be- 
havior.” With this as thesis, and ignor- 
ing all that used to go on at Ebbets Field, 
it makes some points, including the fact 
that nonconformist Miss Vanderbilt pre- 
fers to score badminton by ping-pong 
rules. Among the points: 

I ) Tennis. "Spectators . . . have the 
right to watch the game without being 





jolted by loud hoots of triumph, yells of 
despair, swearing, shouted imprecations, 
racket throwing or other unseemly exhi- 
bitionism.” 

2) Fox hunting, "If you have had no 
experience with jumpers, do not accept 
a hunting invitation." 

3) Skiing. "Take your lessons serious- 
ly. or there is a fine chance that you may 
break your neck.” 

4 ) Skating. "Generously proportioned 


women would do well to eschew the bal- 
lerina-type costume." 

5) Swimming. "You do not swim be- 
neath the diving board, for reasons that 
should be perfectly obvious." 

It's a good, sensible and even enter- 
taining presentation of the etiquette of 
sport, written with a fine understanding 
that the purpose of sport is fun. 

LIKE BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 

It has been a sorry season for the skiing 
fraternity of our California slopes — lit- 
tle or no snow, you know — and last week 
the California Ski Operators Association 
asked Governor Pat Brown to declare 
the state's ski country a disaster area, 
like the Polo Grounds when the New 
York Mets are playing there. Not only 
lack of snow but recent floods have im- 
periled a S20 million invc.stment. Most 
resorts have had at best two or three 
days of skiing, except in extremely high 
sections, and some arc hanging on by 
their financial fingernails. The first heavy 
snow fell two weeks ago and revived 
hope, but temperatures rose and rain 
ruined everything below 8,000 feet. 

ORILLMASTER 

There's a man in Odessa, Texas named 
Jay Dec Amburgey who says he can raise 
your bowling average 10 pins just by 
drilling a ball to suit you. Rancher and 
oilman. Jay Dee is 55 and didn't take up 
bowling until he was 48. For the past 
three years he has been working on his 
theory, has patented a special drill and 
has employed University of Colorado 
engineers as consultants on the law of 
physics behind it all. In the past two 
years, he says, he has spent $25,000 on 
the project, which he regards as a hobby. 

"There's no doubt about it at all,” 
he says, "that the way you balance a 
ball can make you hit the pins about 
40*^0 harder.” 

It will not, however, make you a more 
accurate shooter. 

"You've still got to bowl,” Ambur- 
gey concedes. "It won't help you if the 
biill doesn't roll down there and hit the 
pocket. But 1 can guarantee to raise 
anyone's average. It just depends on how 
good a ball a person might have at the 
outset.” 

Amburgey tells how he experimented 
on 10 bowlers of assorted ability, includ- 
ing one beginner and one who hadn't 
bowled in six months. 

"Last year,” he says, “they bowled 
17 300-games, either in league or match 
competition.” 


ronlinurJ 



HAlSTi 


New Haig Ultra 
|> Jor IQOS 


cost no more than the next best c mbs 


Like the great Walter Hagen, who won live PGA Champion- 
ships and two U.S. Opens, new Haig Ultra* golf clubs set 
the standard for style and performance. Every Haig Ultra 
club has the same sensitive balance, the same delicate 
touch, the same powerful response because the flex of 
each shaft is individually matched to the weight of its 
club head. 

Hand-finished Haig Ultra woods and handsome, jeweled 
chrome Haig Ultra Irons cost no more than the next best 
clubs. The Haig Ultra liquid center golf ball stays livelier 
longer. Ultra-white cover stays dazzling white, Haig Ultra 
golf clubs and golf balls are available only through golf 
professional shops. 


See how the shallt are marked on both 
woods and Irons to show tpecified flex 
and firmness to match each club head. 


Walter Hagen Golf>Grand Rapids, Michigan 



ENJOY UNSURPASSED NATURAL COLOR 



buy RCA Victor New Vista* Color TV— more people do 


To the many thousands of families 
buying color TV this week, here are 
facts to remember: 

RCA pioneered color television, 
made it a reality . . . made it depend- 
able, proved it in homes like yours, 

RCA Victor introduced the High 
Fidelity Color Tube, proved in use to 
give you a picture up to 50% brighter 


than any previous color tube. You get 
unsurpassed natural color-color so 
clear, so bright you have to see it to 
believe it -plus the dependability of 
Space Age Sealed Circuitry. 

When you buy an RCA Victor you 
buy the unequalled experience, ad- 
vanced engineering and the extra 
care that adds value beyond price. 


Color TV prices start at $495 -manu- 
facturer’s nationally adverti.sed price, 
optional with dealer- for Harper, not 
shown. (Trent model shown.) Slightly 
higher some areas West, South. UHF 
optional extra. Prices, specifications 
subject to change. 

I The Most Trusted Name in Television 


MORE PEOPLE OWN RCA VICTOR TELEVISION THAN ANY OTHER KIND— BLACK AND WHITE OR COLOR 


SCORCCARD lonlt'iufj 

Aniburgcy charges a nominal $50 for 
the process, It takes about six hours to 
analyze a person's game, examine his 
old ball, then drill a new one to get the 
exact weight at a pinpointed location 
so that centrifugal force will take the 
correct course. 

On what law of physics is the system 
based? Jay Dee isn’t saying. 

WHO DOESN'T CRY AT WEDDINGS? 

Bob Rosburg. who was PGA winner in 
1959, got married two weeks ago in 
Palm Springs and, naturally, a lot of 
golfers were there. Something about the 
gathering, maybe too many people, was 
up.setting to Bob’s little son by a pre- 
vious marriage. Bruce, age 10. He burst 
into tears. 

One of the guests look Bruce into 
an adjoining room, held him on his lap 
for 15 minutes, spoke soothing words 
and pretty well straightened everything 
out. The comforter; former President 
and still golfer, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Mississippi State will not go to the 
NCAA Midcast playoffs should it win 
the Southeastern Conference basketball 
championship. Wade Walker. Mississip- 
pi'.s athletic director, .says; "There is an 
unwritten law here that state universities 
can’t compete against athletic teams that 
include Negroes. We will continue to 
abide by that law.” 

• Batters are viewing with some appre- 
hension and pitchers w ilh jubilation the 
new starting time for Kansas City Ath- 
letic night home games. 7 p.m. on week 
nights and 6 p.m. on Saturdays. Even 
with lights, twilight shadows make it c\- 
irenicfy (Jillicult to I'oHon a pitch at those 
hours. 

• Adolph Rupp, master of basketball at 
Kentucky, has scorned the zone defense 
for 32 years, but intricate new shuffle of- 
fenses have been giving his team trouble. 
Now Rupp has Kentucky’s freshman 
team using the zone defense. Look for 
Rupp’s varsity to try the /one against 
some teams next season. 

A TAX ON QUALITY 

New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, struggling to reconcile a campaign 
promise not to raise taxes with the slate's 
apparent need for more revenue, has 
come up with a proposal to increase 
the harness racing season by 26 days, 
from Feb. 25 to December 7. and to 
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Choice of the Smart Set— New TAYUDR Vermouths 

Premium quality WITHOUT the premium price. 
Sweet or Dry with just the right verve to give a cock- 
tail the “master mixer's" touch. Try them and see. 



hardly anything important happens nowadays that isn’t photographed with a Nikon 


OThe Taylor Wine Comeany, tnc.. Hammondsoort. New York 


— oroducers of Wines. Chamoaeoes. Vermouths 


More men in photo-journalism use Nikon 
than any other ‘35‘. And more of them 
use the Nikon F than any other 35mm reflex. 
Your Nikon dealer will show you lohy. Visit him 
soon. For further details, write to Dept. SI-2. 
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END HIDDEN DANGERS 


OF 


FRONT-END SAG 



“Bottoming” on bumps and pot- 
holes is eliminated by Front Load- 
Leveler stabilizing units. 


Wheel shimmy at high speeds is 
ended with Front Load-Levelers 
holding wheels in alignment. 


have 10 races a night, instead of nine. 

OfThand. one would think that more 
racing means more sport, and if it did 
just that we'd be all for it. The gover- 
nor's proposal, however, would diminish 
the quality of harness racing. For years 
horsemen have complained that they 
tack sufticieni time during winter months 
to teach young horses to trot and pace. 
It takes longer to accustom a Standard- 
bred to a gait and a sulky than it docs to 
teach a Thoroughbred to run. I xtending 
the season would further reduce training 
lime. There is. besides, a shortage of 
horses in New York stale and, as one 
track ofFicial observed, it is hard enough 
now to put together nine good races a 
night, let alone 10. 

TItere have been reports that the -M- 
bany politicians also would like to ex- 
tend the flat racing season, but apparent- 
ly the New York Racing Association, 
unlike those who run the trots, is strong 
enough to argue with Albany. If an in- 
crease in racing days gives more people 
the opportunity to enjoy racing (as in 
the establishment of the new tracks. 
Finger Lakes and Liberty Bell), the gov- 
ernor's idea is good. If horsemen need 
more races for their stock, as at Santa 
Anita and Hollywood Park, an increase 
is necessary. Bui if a slate forces tracks 
to extend seasons solely for revenue and 
to tlie detriment of racing, the action is 
unconscionable. 

SEDENTARY RICHES 

The millions who get their spectator 
sport kicks from television, thus avoid- 
ing trallic jams, fresh air. the stadium 
hot dog and like disagreeables, are do- 
ing very well in 1963, especially on week- 
ends. In 1958 you could sec only two 
hours of network-distributed sport on 
a .Sunday, and that included an hour and 
a half of roller derby. In 196.3 there are 
3Vi hours of Sunday sport and on Satur- 
day there are IV 2 hours, for a grand to- 
tal of 1 1 weekend hours in which a sed- 
entary person may vicariously ski in Eu- 
rope. race at Monte Carlo, ride in a ri>- 
deo, light a bull or beat Arnold Palmer 
at golf. 

Quality has improved, too. One of the 
best of the new shows is NBC's series, 
Sports International, with Bud Palmer 
as interlocutor. A couple of weeks ago 
the series showed an informative and en- 
grossing study of the bulllighl. its color- 
ful history and traditions. Other shows 
will be iibout big-game iishing. moun- 
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with New Monroe 
FRONT Load-Leveler' 

STABILIZING UNITS 

Front-end sag takes its toll on every car. It begins when springs 
take a “set,” and changes the entire geometry of your steering 
system. Wheels continually get out of line, and shimmy at high 
speeds. Tires are virtually destroyed. Steering becomes difficult. 
Control of your car is dangerously reduced. Now you can end 
front-end sag, without costly spring repair, make your car ride 
better than brand new, and prolong tire life with new Front 
Load-Leveler stabilizing units by Monroe. Installed in place of 
your present front shock absorbers. Front Load-Levelers give 
firm support to sagging springs and compensate for “set.” They 
.. . give your car extra stability, for sure-footed 

^ cornering and a safer, more comfortable, 

4 m more economical ride. You’ll marvel at the 
improved roadability you’ll get with new 
Monroe Front Load-Levelers. Have a set 
installed in less than thirty minutes where 
^*5 you have your car serviced. 

LOOK FOR THE MONROE DEMONSTRATOR BARREL! 

World's largest maker of ride control 
products including Monro-Matic® shock absorbers. 

MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Monroe, Michigan • In Canada. Monroe- 
Acme Ltd., Toronto, Ont. • In Mexico, MEX-PAR, Box Z81S4, Mexico City 





tain climbing, the sports of Japan and 
Thailand, automobile racing, and will 
even cover athletic events behind the 
Iron Curtain, during which a sharp look 
at troika racing will be taken. 

ICING, SOUTHERN STYLE 

Some observers feel that the rise of suc- 
cessful Eastern Hockey League fran- 
chises in such unlikely locales as Char- 
lotte. Greensboro. Knoxville and Nash- 
ville (with Jacksonville and Jackson 
pending) means that hockey is invading 
the South. Not so. The South is invad- 
ing tuKkey. shaping the game in its own 
image. Hockey in the North has gener- 
ally been a Spartan sport, but to south- 
ern promoters “icing" means pageantry 
between periods. In at least one city 
these gentlemen, reluctant to leave cash 
Customers popping their knuckles dur- 
ing a half hour of intermission, have 
induced local belles to venture onto the 
ice. Skate-shod, Confederate-clad and 
wobbly-legged, the ladies draw cheers 
on appearance, but the appreciation is 
most fervent when they bring the Stars 
and Bars out to center ice. W'hal hap- 
pens when the Rebel yells have died 
down? The band plays Dixie. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Frank Howard. CIcmson football 
coach, urging a change of rules to allow 
one-year scholarships instead of the pres- 
ent four years: “Ifa high school kid signs 
a grant-in-aid now. he is in for four years, 
whether he can play or not. I've got some 
of them over in Clenison just about eat- 
ing me out of house and home." 

• Bob Hope, .stockholder and director 
of the Cleveland Indians, on obscure 
baseball decisions; “Baseball could 
please the fans by letting them in on de- 
cisions by umpires on the field. Why, 
I’ve been in stadiums around the coun- 
try and there have been times when even 
the writers didn't know what had hap- 
pened. That's not fair to the guy who 
pays the freight." 

• Ex-champion Joe Louis on another 
ex-champion. Floyd Patterson: “He'd 
be better off walking the streets and re- 
laxing than sticking himself in a train- 
ing camp so far ahead of a tight. All you 
do in those long camps is get nervous." 

• Boh Blackmail, Dartmouth's football 

coach: "Today's player is much strong- 
er than the player of years past. The rea- 
son is the program of isometric contrac- 
tion and xveighi lifting that nearly every 
college team has adopted within the last 
five years." end 



Perhap.s at one time or another, you’ve seen Mtirk 
Twain featured in our Old Crow advertising. The reason 
is that Mark Twain’s favorite bourbon was Old Crow. He 
was known to have been so pleased with it that he made a 
trip to Kenfuckii to visit James Crow’s distillery. There he 
ordered 2.5 barrel.s of Old Crow for his favorite tavern in 
Elmira, New York. 

Dut recently we were challenjfed. An executive from a 
competitive whi.skey company wrote us sayinR he had in- 
controvertible evidence proving Mtirk Twain to be a Scotch 
drinker! 

We checked immediately and found that yes. it was 
true, the great American author hail once been a Scotch 
drinker (luring his early years! ?>ut further digging 
revealed that subsequently he chiuificd to hourbou! 

Now, many folks are going through the same taste 
change that Mark Twain experienced. They’ve 
tasted them all and found bourbon is the best. 
It has f(t.v/f , for goodne.ss sake -undHinoothncHS. 
Have ]/•»' tried the time-honored flavor of Uf/lif, 
viild Old Crow 86 proof Kentucky l)Ourbon? It 
is America’s favorite. Try it and you’ll see why 
Mark Twain changed to Old Crow. 


Liglit • Mild 86 Proof 


OLD 

CROW^ 

Kentucky Bourbon 
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THE EGG AND THE NET 


Spectator tennis is sick. Participant tennis is flourishing. But there is ominous news from Australia. In that 
sports-happy country people are beginning to get tired of both by ROGER S. HEWLETT 


G reat luminous eggs of intIutcJ nylon like those shown 
below are beginning to hatch out a flock of winter ten- 
nis fans in Connecticut exurbia. Held aloft under gentle 
air pressure pumped in by a small blower, these vinyl- 
coated balloons provide simple weatherproof indoor courts, 
and are helping to generate a new warmth of enthusiasm 
for cold-weather tennis the Norwalk courts shown here 
arc booked solid throughout the winter. Although the ten- 
nis they themselves played may not have been the very best 
in the world, none of the suburbanites who had reserved 


their right to a single hour at the Norwalk Center one night 
last week felt any inclination to give it up so they could 
watch the game being played by champions. And that — 
quite possibly— is the principal problem of tennis today. 

In New York's Madison Square Garden, some 35 miles 
southwest of Norwalk, red-haired Rod Laver, the one and 
only officially accredited tennis champion of four nations 
and the newest of the playing professionals, was matching 
strokes with live of his peers — Ken Rosewall. Barry Mac- 
Kay. Butch Buchholz, Luis Ayala and Andres CJimcno- 



THE EGG .Luilime.l 


in whal the pro ussocialion now head- 
ed by Tony Trabcrl chooses to call the 
“World Series’" of professional tennis. 

The pro association is the tennis co- 
o|->erative that took the place of live-u ire 
Jack Krainer when he decided (partly for 
personal reasons, partly for diplomatic 
ones) to retire from promoting. With 
Kramer just one of the group, the pros 
are now running the show themselves. 

The lour in which Rod began to earn 
his S! 10.000 guarantee (for three years 
of play) opened last week in Boston and 
will continue across the country until 65 
mulches in all have been played. At the 
end of that time Laver may have won an 
additional lirst-pri/e kitty of S35.000and 
a makeshift title (Professional Champi- 
on of the World) to add to those he al- 
ready possesses. But if the apathy ot 
those concerned with Rod's debut at the 
Boston Garden Ijisl Friday was any in- 
dication. few beyond dedicated tennis 
fans will be holding their breath over the 
result. “Nobody comes to these things,” 
said a bored Boston usher surveying the 
half-empty house. 

In Madison Square Garden, where the 
tour linally matched Laver and the cur- 
rent "pro champion," Ken RosewaJf, 
the crowd w as a little better and the play 
was deft and expert. Uivcr held up his 
end of it brilliantly. Roscwall had a rough 
time beating him, 12-10, in the one long 
“pro" (/.(■.. 10 games instead of six) set 
they played. But for all of the skill dis- 
played, the atmosphere in which it was 
presented was as full of apology as that 
at Germantow n or Newport w hen a club 
pro absent minded ly beats the hide off the 
club champion. Before the matches the 
manager of the tour fell called upon to 
remind the audience in the Garden that 
the real (/‘.t-., amateur) national indoor 
championships were to take place at a 
nearby armory the following week, as 
if to say his champions in no way wished 
to interfere. And this despite the fact 
that any one of (he six players in the 
Garden could easily defeat the best at 
the armory. 

The absurd imbalance of this situation 
was pathetically plain. Yet only a week 
before, the organization oBJcially respon- 
sible for the welfare of tennis in the U.S. 
resolutely turned its back on the whole 
problem. Concerned only with some 
mysterious menace it called “creeping 
professionalism," the delegates to the 
annual meeting of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association in Fort Laud- 




erdale. Fla. voted to declare themselves 
opposed to any form of open competi- 
tion for the foreseeable future. High 
principle may have determined the vote 
of some of the delegates, but for most, 
it seems s;ife (o say. the decision rcncct- 
cd the desire of small men to keep con- 
trol over large affairs. 

Like its counterparts in Fngland and 
many other nations, the organization 
that controls U.S. tennis is not an organ- 
ization of players. It is an organization 
of tennis clubs. Its only relationship to 
the player is that of a licensing authority. 
Fach of these hundreds of member clubs 
is Jealous above all of its local author- 
ity. its control of local tournaments, its 
percentage of control of regional tour- 
naments and its siiy in respect to na- 
tional tournaments. It is no more anx- 
ious to pul touriuimeni tennis into the 
genuine big time than the Jolly Mas- 
quers of East Foollight are to invite 
M-G-M to take over their little drama 
club. This was the menace that Jack 
Kramer presented, and the fact that it 
provoked the fox-terrier hostility of the 
USI TA was (he main reason he stepped 
out of the picture. 

The e\cu.se that USI.TA officials give 
for their backward march is that tennis 
is doing line as it is — so why sully it? 
By "doing tine" they mean, and quite 
rightly, that more people are playing and 
enjoying tennis today than ever before. 
This is true everywhere — almost. Since 
Japan’s crown prince met his princess 
on u Tokyo tennis court in 1957. more 
and more Japanese have raced to follow' 
suit. Sparked by the success of its pic- 
turesque doubles team in Davis Cup 
play. Italian tennis has boomed in the 
postwaryears, In the U.S.. sales of tennis 
equipment have risen from SX.3 million 
in 1953 to 515. 3 million in liscal 1962. 
The number of Americans who play is 
estimated at more than 7 million, while 
golf can boast no more than 6 million. 
In an enthusiasm still tired by the mem- 
ory of its great foursome— Lacoste, Bo- 
rotra, Cochet and Biugnon — and the 
hope that more like them may emerge 
again, Frenchmen are Hocking to the 
tennis courts. Sales of tennis equipment 
have risen some 70' over the last dec- 
ade, and the spokesman for a French 
association of sporting-goods manufac- 
turers claims the rise would have been 
far higher if the nation could have kept 
pace with the demand for courts. Yet, 
in almost every nation except England 






National competition was enlivened by 
the rivalry of Big Bill TUden (above) and 


International interest focused on the dash 
between Helen Wills (above), the "Liltle 
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compact LiWe Bill Johnston in the 'lOs. 
Year after year they fought for top place. 



Poker Face." and France's leaping Su- 
tanne Lenglen, who made tennis a dance. 


(where watching tennis, like watching 
cricket, has become a habit) the number 
of spectators has dwindled as the num- 
ber of players has increased. Why. ot 
all sports fans, do those addicted to ten- 
nis care so little about watching their 
sport at the summit? One answer may 
be that there no longer is a summit. 

Nor is the participant trend irrevers- 
ible. The happy LSI TA notion that lots 
of little tennis makes big tennis unnec- 
essary is being eroded by an ominous 
development in Australia, which for 
some years has been the capital of both 
the spectator and participant game. Aus- 
sie fans have always put aside their own 
rackets cheerfully at C hristmastime to 
watch and cheer the fierce international 
matches (usually between Aussies and 
Americans) of the Davis C up challenge 
round. But with the recent failure of the 
U.S. (or anyone else) to present a serious 
challenge, spectator interest has lapsed. 
.So. significantly, has participant inter- 
est. Thus far this seismic tremor has not 
spanned any oceans, but it may. In the 
meantime Australian sporting-goods 
manufacturers are deeply worried and 
have organized a lobby (the first time 
they ever needed one) to beef up interest 
in playing tennis, 

This situation is doubly important be- 
cause Australians arc the most passion- 
ately caring of all sports fans. There is no 
nonsense about counting not if you win 
or lose. Aussies count the wins. When 
the wins cease to mean anything the Aus- 
sics lose interest in the whole thing. 

There arc those in America who claim 
that the trouble with this country is that 
too many people gawk and loo few peo- 
ple play, as if there were something in- 
compiilible between the two. But as .Aus- 
tralia has already begun to prove, and 
as every kid playing sand lot baseball and 
dreaming of Maury Wills well knows, 
a game that is dead on top is scarcely 
worth playing at the bottom. 

Since the ancient (ireeks first carved 
their amphitheaters out of mountain- 
sides, simple men have sal in galleries 
and seen their own small lives projected 
in great heroic drama played out upon 
the stage, hor just as long, the world of 
sport on every level has achieved its ul- 
timate in point and meaning through 
the clash of champions in top contention 
before partisan spectators. 

Great sport needs more than a divplay 
of skill. It needs heroes and villains, a 
convincing cast of characters and a grip- 


ping plot to carry them along. Top tour- 
nament tennis today lacks point because 
it has been robbed of dramatic value. Its 
theater is not that of Shakespeare — it is 
that of Henry Massenpfefrcr appearing 
in the school play. 

Tennis itself may have been no better 
in the IVZOs than it is today. .Arguments 
can go on forever over the relative merits 
of the big game and the backcouri duel. 
C ould Tilden have taken Gonzales? Who 
knows? For seven years, however, from 
1919 through 1925. fans could and did 
ask themselves: Can Tilden lake John- 
ston? And they waited, breathless, for 
the tournaments from season to season 
to find the answer. The clashes of those 
two were taut with drama, and there was 
solid point in going to Forest Hills to 
see them. The point was caring who won. 
It was that simple. 

It was that simple w hen the L'.S. cham- 
pion. Helen Wills, looking the picture 
of the prim Puritan maid, cla.shed on 
the courts wiih France's madly prancing 
faniiw fatale, Su/anne Lenglen, vvhose 
canny father used to insure adequate 
reward over expenses for his daughter 
by "betting" she would show up at tour- 
naments. (The tournament promoters 
would, of course, be required to bet she 
wouldn't.) 

It was that simple when, with the 
clouds of war forming once again over 
Germany, a lanky young American red- 
head named Budge took on a blond Jitii- 
ker baron named von Cramm and slapped 
him down. 

For a brief moment last year Rod 
Laver gave tennis a sense of plot when 
he called his shot first and then went on 
to win the Grand Skim. His country- 
woman. .Margaret Smith, sketched out 
the possibility of high drama when she 
defied the stulfy authoritarians of the 
Australian asscK’iaiion and established 
herself, unassisted, as the world's top 
woman player. 

But such drama is only valid if it is 
sustained. Tennis is so rent today with 
pointless argument that no one has the 
chance to make the long, suspenseful 
ascent from the broad plain of promising 
participation to the summit of undis- 
puted supremacy. One ardent reformer 
blames all tennis' troubles on the insid- 
ious presence of the word "love" in the 
score. Perhaps he is right at that. Love 
is said to derive from Voeuf. French for 
egg. and. as drama, tennis is certainly 
laying an egg. eno 
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Form 
Fore 
and Aft 

No m;aivr liou lhc> slicv it, golf 
for sonic iiuicpiJ cniinisiasis is 
move Inn than lorin. \ or 50Cat the 
SiikIh) C 111 diiving range in I os 
Angeles. Smula> drivers like those 
slunsn here can gel a hiiekei of 
balls ami lire ai lull. leinng ihc 
ehips lall svlieie ilie> ni.o . I’erhaps 
no one w ill ever know how the hall; 

I he club a ml the I;h1v w iekling it in 
the third pielure Iroiii ihe left as- 
sumed their lelaine posilions Hut 
since all of ihe girls seein to be en- 
joving iheniseives. more power to 
them.l etJeiTv Haiherworry about 
proper iron form ( wa' /vu.ee .^-)- 
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LEO: UNDER THE SUNSET GUN 

After decades as a ballplayer and manager who yearned to be a theatrical figure, Leo Durocher has become 
a famous theatrical figure making a noisy, explosive fight to stay in baseball by ROBERT CANTWELL 


W hen Leo Durocher returned to base- 
ball he talked to reporters at the 
Dodger's spring-training camp about 
his new house. "Krom left to right 1 have 
a view of the Pacific Ocean and all the 
San Fernando Valley." he declaimed 
lyrically, adding what is perhaps the 
most inimitable attraction ever listed 
for a piece of real estate: "The Nixon 
house is .spread below’ me, and I can drop 
a baseball down his chimney. " Observing 
that Frank Sinatra lived across the can- 
yon, I5urocher said, “1 can hardly W'ait 
to holler at him. ‘Get up. you skinny 
bum!' " 

Two years ha\e passed, and now at 
the edge of the third season of Du- 
rochcr's reincarnation with the Dodgers, 
it appears that these simple pleasures 
have not palled. He is a hard-working 
and conscientious baseball functionary 
whose strident, brassy voice is loud and 
unceasing. He rises early every morning 
at training camp or at home. His uni- 
form is always immaculate and his S50 
handmade baseball shoes are unscuffed. 
Fifteen years ago he was managing the 
Dodgers and knocking out grounders to 
the likes of Pee Wee Reese and Gil 
Hodges. When the Dodgers leave next 
week for Vero Beach, Leo is to go along 
for his third year as third-base coach, 
and he will be knocking out grounders 
to Maury Wills and Pee Wee Oliver and 
Bill Skowron. To a great many people, 
and perhaps to Durocher himself, the 
most astonishing fact is that he is going 
back to Vero Beach at all. 

It was only four months ago, after the 
awful moment in I>odger history when 
the Giants won the third game of the 
playoff, that Leo made his famous com- 
ment about the managing of Manager 
Walter Alston. "We would have won 
the pennant,” he said with characteristic 


tact and modesty, “if I had been man- 
aging." Or did he really s;ty it? Whether 
he did or not, he precipitated another 
of those loud executive-suite quarrels 
which, among the Dodgers, tire con- 
ducted with all the discretion and privacy 
of the lilming of Cleopatra. Buzzie Ba- 
vasi, the general manager, announced 
that either Durocher would leave or he 
would, and with that he set O’Jt after 
the reporter who first quoted Leo’s al- 
leged words. 

According to the reporter, an Associ- 
ated Press correspondent from San Fran- 
cisco. "(isticulTs were mentioned." Wal- 
ler O'Malley, queried in the 'V\'>oming 
mountains where he was prudently hunt- 
ing bighorn sheep, refused to join the 
bickering in the ranks. “This is no lime 
to make comments.” he said. Walter 
Alston, heading for his home in Darr- 
town, Ohio to spend the winter at his 
favorite hobbies of making furniture 
and trapshooting, said nothing. Peace 
slowly returned, and I.eo hung on to 
his post, to the surprise of more than 
a few. 

It was only two years ago that Leo 
was widely quoted as saying he was 
blacklisted by organized baseball and 
couldn't get a job with any club. Only 
last summer there were stories that his 
health had failed. He collapsed before 
a Dodgers-Mets game. A doctor sum- 
moned by the public-address system 
couldn't find the visitors' clubhouse at 
the Polo Grounds. He eventually located 
Durocher, suffering from penicillin 
shock, being attended by the team train- 
ers and Alston. In another five minutes 
a doctor would have been loo late. 

So there were several reasons why it 
was surprising that a hcalthy-looking 
Durocher would be returning to Vero. 
O'Malley, who seemed to have decid- 


ed to take no action about the fighting 
within the organization — ^just to show 
he wasn't influenced by publicity, ac- 
cording to one account now added 
still another explosive element to the 
Dodger mixture: he announced the hir- 
ing of Charley Dressen, perhaps the 
only man in the majors who can chal- 
lenge Leo Durocher for general tactless- 
ness and an ability to worsen bad situa- 
tions. and who has, moreover, fought 
historic battles with Leo in the past. 
Will Dissensios Destroy ihe D onorRs'.’ 
asked a sports magazine anxiously. 

In the comfortable oflices at Dodger 
Stadium in Chavez Ravine last week the 
atmosphere was outwardly pacilic. Ba- 
vasi long ago had announced that he 
was convinced the report of Durocher's 
alleged remarks was untrue. He said 
there would be no trouble because of 
Dressen; Charley would be on the road 
scouting all the time. “Nobody's ever 
going to change Leo." Bavasi said. Mr. 
O'Malley, looking lOyears youngerthan 
he had when the season ended, appeared 
to be enjoying the general public interest 
in Dodger affairs. As for Leo. he was 
hurrying olT to make a speech to the 
Athletic Club at Albuquerque, return- 
ing to Los Angeles in time for a testi- 
monial affair for O'Malley at the Ho- 
tel Ambassador, the presentation of oil 
paintings of his players. 

Durocher at 56 is almost bald, and 
his hair is while, but he is still hard, flat- 
bellied and active, and his rasping and 
sardonic outcries of vituperation and en- 
couragement are unchanged as he slaps 
grounders to the rookies. The oldest man 
on the Dodger squad — Duke Snider, 36 
— was one year old when Leo was start- 
ing in the majors. Oliver. 22, was only 
one year old when Leo w on his first pen- 
nant with the Dodgers. At the start of his 

lonlimied 


TWO HAPPY COMICS, Lco Durochcf and Danny Kaye, ham it up. Kaye i$ a member 
of the "in" group of Hollywood celebrities whom Durocher cultivated for many years. 
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DUROCHER contiiuied 


31st season in pro baseball. Leo Duro- 
cher is substantially unchanged from the 
blustering and unpredictable figure he 
was at the start. 

Or almost unchanged. In those days 
he \sas a famous baseball character who 
wanted to be a theatrical figure, and now 
he is a theatrical character who rejoices 
every day that he is back in baseball. His 
house is in Trousdale Estates, a new and 
fashionable development of elegant one- 
story houses threaded up a long. dry. 
bony ridge, where half-acre lots start at 
550.000 or S75.000 and where the neigh- 
bors. in addition to Richard Nixon, in- 
clude Dinah Shore. Gypsy Rose Lee. 
Cornel Wilde. Vic Damonc and a num- 
ber of executives, lawyers and physicians. 
Durocher fits into a Hollywood environ- 
ment in a way that people who remem- 
ber him only as Leo the Lip in his Brook- 
lyn day.s can hardly credit. The combi- 
nation of his old hard-bitten baseball 
knowledge and experience and his new 
consciousness of himself as an authen- 
tic Hollywood celebrity makes this most 
recent phase of his career unique in the 
history of baseball. 

"Leo has been a pain in the neck to 
me for a good many years,” said Walter 
O’Malley at a testimonial dinner cele- 
brating Durocher’s return to the Dodg- 
ers. "When I was a lawyer in Brooklyn 
he was my favorite client.” Recalling 
those good old days at Ebbets Field, 
O’Malley lingered fondly on the golden 
year of 1947, when Commissioner Hap- 
py Chandler unexpectedly suspended 
Durocher for the entire season. "That 
year he was banned.” O’Malley conclud- 
ed nostalgically, "we paid him S50.000 
for not working for the Dodgers.” A 
good many other eminent authorities on 
sport added similar tributes to Duro- 
chcr's accomplishments and character — 
among the speakers were George Jes- 
sel, Milton Beric, Dean Martin. Buddy 
Hackett, George Burns. Tony Curtis. 
Dan Dailey and Kirk Douglas— and. as 
a belated reminder that the game of 
baseball had something to do with it, 
Don Drysdale .sang Take \fe Out to the 
Ball Game. 

In addition to honoring Leo. this his- 
toric occasion was also a charily benefit, 
a dinner at the Beverly Hilton Hotel for 
1.500 at 515 apiece, the sponsor saying 
that another 5,000 places could have 
been sold for 550 each. Buddy Hackett 
said that as a boy in Brooklyn the base- 
ball exploits of Leo Durocher inspired 


him with a lifelong resolve to become a 
golfer. Durocher was altogether unruf- 
fled by such elliptical commentaries on 
his dedication to sport. "If they hold 
dinners for guys like Dean Martin in 
places like this,” he said, "they should 
have staged mine in the Coliseum.” 

Now he has become a Hollywood 
punch-line artist instead of the choleric 
dugout brawler whose fame once de- 
pended largely on the frequency with 
which he blew up. When the Dodgers 
leave Los Angeles for Vero Beach next 
week. Leo will accompany them as he 
does on Dodger road trips — that is. he 
will be driven to the plane in his blue 
hardtop Cadillac, and he will probably 
play a little gin rummy for small stakes, 
and he undoubtedly will contribute to 
that gentle ribbing which is a part of 
Dodger tradition. He is only the third- 
base coach, but Leo Durocher at third 
base is a little like John Quincy Adams 
returning to the House of Representa- 
tives after the presidency because the 
country needed him. Durocher probably 
is the only third-base coach to be paid 
S25.000 a year, and he is certainly the 
only one who has half a dozen 5250 
suits tailored for him annually at Sy 
Devore's shop in Hollywood, and the 
only one who owns 30 alpaca sweaters 
of every color. 75 pairs of slacks, six 
topcoats of different weights, four tux- 
edos, innumerable 525 tapered shirts 
made for him by a French shirtmakcr, 
and a good many pairs of 5125 shoes. 


I n retrospect it is easy to trace the 
bright-lights impulse that led Duro- 
cher tosuch Hollywoodian elegances. His 
early years have been so thoroughly re- 
ported by Robert Shaplen (SI, May 23. 
30, June 6. 1955) that little remains to 
be said of them: however, it may be 
worth pointing out that West Spring- 
field. Mass., w here he was born in 1906. 
was the home town of Rabbit Maran- 
ville, who was not only a great shortstop 
but a good song-and-dance man and the 
star of a vaudeville act that climaxed 
when he slid into a bass drum. Any ball- 
player from Springfield in Maranvillc’s 
great days came naturally into a theatri- 
cal heritage. 

Durochcr's Hollywood success on a 
major scale began when the Giants met 
the Cleveland Indians in the World Se- 
ries of 1954. He was certain that the 
Giants were going to beat the Indians 


handily, and said so vigorously at private 
Hollywood gatherings, though the pre- 
Scrics odds against the Giants were 2 
to I. According to Corncy Jackson, a 
Hollywood friend, Leo never exactly 
said that the Giants could win it in 
four straight games but. what with his 
confidence (and the fact that the odds 
against the Giants taking four straight 
were set at 22 to I ), some of his Holly- 
wood friends, including Jackson, bet the 
Giants would win four in a row. This 
they did, of course, and it was enough 
to set off a well-nigh continuous round 
of celebrations in I.eo’s honor, with such 
impressive characters as the Marx Broth- 
ers, George Jcsscl. Tony Martin. Danny 
Kaye, Danny Thomas and some 600 
others hailing him at a celebration at the 
Hillcrcst Country Club as soon as he got 
back to Hollywood. 

Durocher’s life in those days was about 
as orderly as any triumphant baseball 
manager’s life is likely to be. He was the 
Manager of the Year, the winner of the 
Wrigley award for the game’s greatest 
comeback, and the guest of honor at 
innumerable gatherings, the celebrations 
continuing until about the first week in 
June of the following year, when the 
Giants had fallen 12 games behind. That 
fall Durocher and the Giants parted com- 
pany. "He was a 1:30 to 4 p.m. manag- 
er.” wrote Dick Young of the New York 
Daily News. "He'd play gin rummy in 
the clubhouse before the game, and run 
off with his showfolks buddies as soon 
as the game ended." Leo Durocher was 
now out of baseball for the first time 
since he joined the company team of the 
W'ico Electric Co. of Springfield, makers 
of motorcycle batteries, 32 years before. 
For the first time, also, he became a full- 
time Beverly Hills resident as a National 
Broadcasting Company executive, with 
a salary then reported to be 581,000 a 
year. He was a liaison officer between 
the network and its talent — “My job is 
to make Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 
happy,” he explained. 

What isn’t generally known is how 
much a part of the Hollywood scene Leo 
became in the live years he was out of 
baseball. Interviewed by a baseball writ- 
er, he talked about actors. "Many, many 
of my best friends live here.” he said, 
"guys like Frank Sinatra. Dean Martin. 
Danny Kaye. Spencer Tracy. George 
Burns and Jack Benny.” Durocher 
played golf three or four days a week at 
Hillcrcst, and on most afternoons he 
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could be found with some kindred spirit 
like Sinatra at the Friars. The gin rummy 
game in uhieh he regularly played had 
ihe status of an institution. About the 
time of his divorce from Laraine Day the 
had married the lilm star in 1947) the 
local newspapers were festooned with 
pictures of a beautiful girl named Lorrie 
Thomas, with whom he was often seen, 
and even last year, when it was reported 
that he was going to Cleveland as man- 
ager of the Indians, Louclla Parsons in- 
quired in her column: "What is this with 
Anna Kashfi and Leo Durochcr? They 
were in the corner at George I.i/n’s 
Kowloon, holding hands at dinner." 

All told, it would be dillicult to round 
up a more representative collection of 
Slock Hollywood items than those Duro- 
cher has provided. When his network job 
ended in 1959, a friend reported. "I.co 
made a discovery not unfamiliar in Hol- 
l>A\oi>d. ‘Guys who were once my pals 
aren't any longer.' he said." His idle 
weeks dwindled on into months. "No- 
body came knocking at my door," he 
said. "My pride was hurt." In 15 months 
only one offer came his way. Herman 
Franks, who had been the third-base 
coach when Leo was manager with the 
Giants, wanted him to manage Salt Lake 
in the Pacific Coast League. Leo decided 
against it. hut he had to face some hard 
facts. At least five major managing jobs 
—the Tigers, the Senators, the .Athletics 
the Giants and the .Angels— hud gone to 
other people in the intervening period. 
Acting with carefully premeditated im- 
pulsiveness, Leo called a Los Angeles 
sportswritcr and confided that he was 
being blackballed |7y ha.sebaH's owners. 
"They may think I'm loo controversial.” 
he said. "I always say what's on iny 
mind." A second possibility occurred to 
him. "A guy like me makes a lot of 
enemies. .Any opinionated guy does. 
When things were going good with me. I 
probably stepped on a lot of toes with- 
out even knowing it. " 

With a sort of somber eloquence he 
added. "I'm pretty convinced that my 
place is in baseball. This is my element, 
and where I belong. I would like to come 
back to baseball. I'm not asking for the 
world with a fence around it." 

Would he consider a job as third-base 
coach of the Dodgers? "I had three of 
the best coaches in the business when I 
was with the (iianis," he mused. "Her- 
man Franks, Fred Fitzsimmons and 
Frank Shellenback. We worked as a 


team. No man can manage by himself. 
If I'm going to manage again. I must 
get familiar with the players around the 
league. There's no belter way to look 
them over than to coach at third." 

Early in the morning on his first slay 
at Vero Beach. Durochcr was a picture 
of casual splendor in the kitchen of the 
training-camp cafeteria, conversing with 
the lady cooks. He wore his white linen 
slacks and a tailored pink sport shirt. 
The sullen masses of sleepy baseball 
players were pushing their trays along 
the counter, but Leo was at ease on the 
other side of the counter, explaining how 
his eggs ought to be poached as he oozed 
charm among the kitchen help. They 
poured his prune juice (cooled, as he told 
them, precisely to his taste), poached his 


eggs the way he wanted them and even 
made him fresh whole wheat eoa.si in- 
stead of the dry commodity toasted in 
advance that was served on the breakfast 
assembly line. Walter O'Malley, plainly 
looking as if he wouldn't dare to ask the 
kitchen force for any special considera- 
tion. stood in the cafeteria line, pushing 
along his tray. "Yah. pile it on. O'Mal- 
ley." said Durochcr. "You look great. 
You need calories." 

"This was a nice, quiet camp," said 
O'Malley, "until he came in. He tells 
my wife 1 don't give her enough spend- 
ing money. He lell.s me what to eat." 
The Dodger training camp is in a con- 
verted naval base, and Leo's assigned 
quarters, like those of all the unmar- 
ried players, were deep in the enlisted 


INTRODUCTION TO HOLLYWOOD iTamf to the siagciiruL'k Leo Durochcr (/e/rj when he was 
managing the Dodgers in Brooklyn and became a close friend of movie badman George Raft. 
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men's barracks, ancicnl and shabby, 
with a roof that leaked on a foggy day. 
Durocher at once applied for living quar- 
ters olT the base, planning to bring his 
cook and maid from Beverly Hills. But 
Bu/zie Bavasi ruled against it on the 
grounds that only married playcr.s could 
be permitted such privileges. Almost 
immediately Durocher recei\ cd six wide- 
ly published proposals of marriage from 
lonely ladies who wanted to live in f'tor- 
ida. “I wish he would get married." said 
Bavasi. "and live olT the base. Once he 
borrowed my car to go to town for some 
toothpaste, and I didn't gel it hack for 
eight days." 

Out on the licld. I.eo Durocher was 
watched with the stiri of attention ball- 
players usually receive only in the ninth 
inning \silh the score lied. Eserything 
was noted about him. what he said as the 
grounders rolled — "Come on. chum, 
where do you think you are?" — or his 
fidgety habit of erasing the while lines 
around the coaching box with his toe. 
Actually, he was nervous, and after live 
yea rs'absc nee front base bail he wasica rn- 
ing how rapidly its personnel changed. 
Only Duke Snider and (Jil Hodges then 
remained of the Dodger teams he had 
managed. Junior Cijilium had been with 
the [>odgers when Durocher managed 
(he Giants, and Daryl Spencer had 
played on his Ciiunt team, but most of 
the others had conic up in his years of 
absence: Tommy Davis. Maury Wills. 
Frank Howard. l>sn Drysdale. Willie 
Davis. Ron I-airty; while Sandy Koiifax 
and Ed Roebuck were newcomers to the 
major leagues at the tunc Durocher had 
bowed out. 

One of his first impressions on return- 
ing to baseball was that the aspiringcon- 
tenders at spring training had got much 
bigger, "l.ooking at them, you would 
think they were trying out for the Rams," 
he said. "We’ve got kids 6 feel 6 inches 
tall, and you ask them how old they arc 
and they tell y<iu 18." Another impres- 
sion was of va .tly increased speed: VV il- 
lie Davis seemed to him the fastest ball- 
player he had ever seen, and the whole 
club phenomenally fast by earlier stand- 
ards. He was tossed out of the first camp 
game in the sixth inning, the umpire 
holding that he wandered illegally out- 
side his coaching box after erasing the 
white lines around it. When the season 
started. Alston kept him on the bench 
beside him. and nothing much happened 
until a week had passed. One Sunday 


there were 27.000 in the stands for a Pitts- 
burgh game, and in the fourth inning 
Norm [.arker lofted a pop fly which Pi- 
rate Catcher Hal Smith just failed to 
reach. It dropped foul, but the Dodgers 
claimed it had touched Smith's mitt in 
fair territory. Durocher threw a towel 
in the diigout. Conlan ordered him out 
of the game. Leo threw a towel and a 
hading helmet out on the field, and then 
walked up to Conlan. hands in his back 
pockets. "I just kicked dirt on him." said 
Durocher. "and I think he tried to kick 
dirt back on me. Onl>' he kicked rnc in 
the leg. I kicked back. He kicked back." 
He paused. ".And so on." he said. 

"reel (lew as if it were an old-fash- 
ioned hoedown." wrote an excited Los 
Angeles reporter. "It was like the Russian 
kazaiski standing up." said another. 

"What is baseball coming to?" asked 
Jwko Conlan. "The sea.son isn't a week 
old." 

"I kicked an umpire once before." 
Durocher confessed, "but that was ac- 
cidental. This is the first time an umpire 
ever kicked me." Banished for three days, 
he marched olT glumly to the showers. 
Where had he ever got the idea that 
there were any nice guys? 


T hese days Durocher lives so quiet- 
ly that the Jocko Conlan incident 
seems as far away as Ebbcls Field. He 
still blows up with or without provoca- 
tion, but often nowadays he somehow 
seems to half blow- up. as if something 
had cheeked his anger just before it got 
away from him. "When Leo gets in a 
light now it's like two little kids fight- 
ing," s;»id one of his friends. "You know, 
they get son of embarrassed, and they 
can't really let go but they think they 
should." Durocher may start out with a 
blast like the blaze of an acetylene torch, 
in a gruvci-voiced roar of outrage and 
perplexity. "What's the idea?" he begins, 
with the profound moral fervor of a man 
who not only has never recognized the 
other fellow's point of view but never 
even knew there was one. Now. how- 
ever. he may stop after this familiar be- 
ginning to ask with genuine interest and 
in a changed tone of voice; "What was 
that you siud?" He seems less motivated 
by a desire for peace than a desire to 
learn. After 30 years in the majors he 
gives the impression of suddenly having 
become intensely interested in the game. 
He may drop in at the Friars one day 


a week, and these days he is usually alone. 
He rarely plays golf at Hillcrcsl. and on 
the road he keeps to himself. One of the 
Dodgers said. "He knows so many peo- 
ple that there is generally somebody he 
visits in every town wc play in. ff any of 
his friends like Tony Marlin are playing 
in a nightclub within reach, he goes to 
hear them, but usually he gets to bed 
early." All (his may not suggest the av- 
crage routine of a ballplayer, but it is 
like the sort of program a veteran actor 
might follow on the road in a revival. 

And Durocher gives the impression of 
being conscious of what he is doing all 
the time. "He's kind of detached from 
everyone." said a Dodger olTicial. "He 
doesn't socialize." True, he raced olT last 
year on a goodwill junket which Frank 
Sinatra organized for the benefit of needy 
children. Sinatra went around the world, 
singing in each couniry and donating the 
proceeds to orphanages. "We had a 
ball'" said Durocher. "Wc hit all the 
high spots — Honolulu. Sydney. Singa- 
pore. Bagdad. Hong Kong and Tokyo. 
Wc visited the Sultan of Johore at his 
palace. It's some joint!" 

But most of the time he concentrates 
on baseball. Or at least on the dual prob- 
lem of baseball and keeping his own 
opinions under control. There were a few 
bad moments last year. Once he chewed 
out Ron Fairly for running over his own 
bunt. Then he blasted Willie Davis for 
failing to handle a fly he had fielded. 
Then he said they ought to be fined, and 
.Alston told him to stick to coaching and 
he would do the chewing out. After the 
unfortunate crack at the farewell dinner, 
it appeared that the old Durocher was 
back, though it had taken an unparal- 
leled series of disasters to recall him. He 
may still be there, under the surface, all 
the lime. But at least Leo now gives 
every impression of wanting to measure 
his words. 

Now, for perhaps the first time m his 
life, Leo Durocher seems wholehearted- 
ly concerned with baseball, rather than 
with the game as a means to the theatri- 
cal life he enjoyed. He has pointedly 
slated that he has no thought of going 
after Waller Alston’s job. "I never did 
say that you can’t be a nice guy and 
will," he said. "1 said that if 1 was play- 
ing third base and my mother rounded 
third with the winning run. I'd trip her 
up." At this vivid image of filial diso- 
bedience even Leo paused. "It upset my 
mother very much." he added. end 
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A ny man who has been flaltcncd by one 
of them knows there is great power 
in the waves that roll in from the ocean 
sea. There have been a number of sensi- 
ble attempts to harness this power— all 
of them failures. The waves remain use- 
less and wild. No one can prevent them 
or pros idc them. They simply come, and 
therein lies their beauty. 

Though they refuse the harness, the 
wavcscanberidden. Probably the Polyne- 
sians were the first to do so. for there is 
mention of the sport of surfing in their 
old hand-me-down songs. In any ease, 
the discoverer. Captain Cook, saw Ha- 
waiians surfing two centuries ago. at a 
time most other peoples were reluctant 


never quits it. The surfer may move to 
some dismal land like western Kansas 
and for 10 years have no connection 
with the surf except the faint sound of 
it available in the lacquered conch shell 
on his mantel. Still he is a surfer, and 
if he ever gels to the shore again he 
will try to catch the poorest semblance 
of a cntchabic wave. 

However large a wave he rides, and 
however perfectly he learns to ride the 
giant waves, the surfer is never sated. 
The personification of this strange afUic- 
tion is 25-year-old Richard Wyman 
Grigg. an established master of surfing. 
(>rigg is of ordinary si/e. about 165 
pounds, built along the lines of a mod- 


tie Canoe Surf line at Waikiki on Oahu, 
about 20 novices learn to ride waves 
within an hour. One of those who suc- 
ceeded typically on a balmy day this 
winter wa.s .Vli.ss Audrey Davis, age 20. 
of Portland. Ore. As a clean wave rose 
two feet high behind Miss Davis, her in- 
structor. Tony Valentin, simply gave her 
board a push. W hen he saw Miss Davis’ 
head and her behind disappear over the 
crest. Valentin barked. "Stand up!" Miss 
Davis did so and rode the wave 200 yards 
until it died away near the steep shore. 

In winter the Canoe Surf is made of 
easy walls of water — utier boredom for 
the master of the art but challenging 
enough for a beginner like Miss Davis. 


R/DERS OF THE SURGING SEA 

The surfer is never satisfied. He perpetually dreams of bigger and better waves, and he wanders from beach 
to beach searching for the roaring green giants that will give him a perfect ride by COLES PHINIZY 


to take a bath. In the century after Cook 
the islands were plagued by a variety of 
intent visitors who. in the rude manner 
of the human race, felt obliged to redo 
the place and become the keepers of 
their Hawaiian brothers. The sport of 
surfing was judged a sin. and it came 
very near death. But as the sport lan- 
guished it got into the blood of some of 
the visitors. Since the turn of this cen- 
tury there has been no stopping it. 

There arc today at least 1 50.000 surfers 
the world around -a rough estimate that 
includes a good number who arc strand- 
ed too far inland to do much riding at 
alt. There are activ e and inactive surfers; 
there arc poor surfers and good ones, 
and dead ones, but there is no such thing 
as an ex-surfer. The various tugs and 
rhythms of the sea become a vital part 
of many creatures in it. Certain crabs of 
the .-\driatic. if displaced to the western 
coast of Italy, will try to return home 
across the Apennines. The Adriatic is in 
them and. in some equally strange way. 
surfing gels in the human system and 


ern swimmer or gymnast. In a manner 
peculiar to surfers, he carries his head 
erect and his face tilted slightly upward, 
as if constantly looking for the first sign 
of a wave against the sky. He began 
surfing as he grew up in Santa Monica. 
Calif. And surfing has left a few marks 
on him — a small scar on his chin and 
another several inches long just under 
his ribs, through which his spleen was 
removed after the plunging nose of a 
surfboard ruptured it. Grigg's present 
life, with its various preoceupalions, 
would be simpler without surfing: he is 
working on his master’s thesis at the 
University of Hawaii and supporting his 
wife at the same time. But Grigg finds 
it hard to give the sport up. and this 
sometimes bothers him. "I still like surf- 
ing," he says thoughtfully at times, "but 
I don’t know whether I like to surf any- 
more." Like it or not, he still surfs. Liv- 
ing where he now does in Honolulu, tour- 
ist capital of Polynesia, makes it diHiculc 
for him to quit. 

Almost every winter day, on the gen- 


for the irafiic on the Canoe Surf line is 
quite heavy these days. On the first wave 
that Miss Davis caught the w hole world 
of surfing rode with her. To the right 
and left of her there were other begin- 
ners teetering toward disaster. On the 
same wave there were canoes full of fat. 
white tourists, expert riders out simply 
for exercise, and here and there along the 
polished scarp of the wave a few /igging, 
/agging "hot doggers." devotees of fancy 
board riding. 

The hot dogger is an acceptable mem- 
ber of surfing society, but he sometimes 
loses himself in his own /cal. In heavy 
traffic he is a menace. On the second 
wave that Miss Davis caught a hot dog- 
ger some distance down the line ran 
amuck and was straightway given the 
business. An instructor riding just to the 
right of the hoi dogger suddenly checked 
his own forward progress by lifting the 
nose of his board and swinging it hard 
left — "kicking off the wave." it is called, 
an acceptable maneuver. But on this 
kickoff the instructor quickly swung his 


SURFERS continued 

board like a broadsword across the hot 
dogger’s shins, dropping him into the 
soup. It looked like an accident, but the 
hot dogger got the message and traffic 
moved smoothly thereafter. 

F.vcn if she never rides enough to get 
the surf in her blood. Miss Davis can tell 
her grandchildren that she once shared 
the waves of Waikiki with two elderly 
riders who were active 50 years ago dur- 
ing the revival of the sport. One of these 
two old revivalists, 72-year-old Duke 
Kahanamoku, was riding waves in a 
small canoe. As Miss Davis paddled to 
shore, the other oldtimer, 62-year-old 
Ah Kin Yee, emerged from the water in 
the company of an octopus. Passing up 
the waves in favor of snorkeling that 
day, Mr. Yee had speared the octopus 
in a hole just to the right of the Canoe 
Surf, The dying octopus had wrapped 
itself in rage around Mr. Yee — several 
tentacles around his right arm. several 
more around his neck and a few across 
his shoulders, so that, as they came out 
of the water, it was not altogether clear 
who had caught whom. 

On the preceding day Mr. Yee had 
been riding waves and looking downright 
clownish, although actually he is an as- 
sured. graceful rider. He was wearing 
skin-diving flippers, a poor kind of foot- 
wear for use on a surfboard, where nim- 
ble feet count for a lot. Twice Mr. Yee 
got one nipper caught under the other 
foot and almost took a header. It looked 
as if he were trying to crowd two differ- 
ent sports into one afternoon, but not so. 
He was teaching Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Trundle of Los Altos. Calif, to ride, and 
what with the two beginners and their 
boards, and his own board and the surge 
of the sea, Mr. Yee needed all the extra 
power he could get; hence the flippers. 


U ntil two years ago, Mr. Yee was a 
federal alcohol tax man. The Feds 
wanted him to move to Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Yee has seen the Oregon coast, its 
waves and its weather and did not want 
to go where he would always be cold in 
the water and usually wet on land. So he 
quit, retiring on 62';y of base pay. The 
water of Waikiki is in his blood and is 
worth, he thinks, a 38^, cut. 

The morning of the day that Mr. Yee 
tangled with the octopus, half a mile from 
shore, six surfers sat wailing for waves 
in the Poplar break line. There were one 
Hawaiian, a Californian, an Australian 


and two New Jersey surfers —pilgrims 
finally in Mecca. The sixth rider was 57- 
ycar-old Dr. Gladys Osborne, Duke H.S. 
’28. Vanderbilt M.D. ’32, now temporar- 
ily retired on Oahu. Gladys Osborne took 
up surfing at age 55. served a good ap- 
prenticeship in the Canoe Surf and the 
faster-breaking Queen’s Surf and now 
occasionally paddles to Poplar, where 
there is less traffic and usually more 
challenge. Poplar was breaking good 
that day. but there was a cros.s swell. The 
peaks of the waves were shifty. As one 
nine-fool wave came, the rest of the surf- 
ers in the lineup were caught too far to 
the right. Doc Osborne took off on what, 
at her last glance, appeared to be the 
right shoulder of the wave. The peak of 
the wave, meanwhile, had shifted still 
more. As she got to her feet on top of 
the wave. Doe Osborne was not on the 
right shoulder but slightly to the left 
of the peak. She reacted perfectly. She 
dropped straight down the wave, turned 
right toward the peak as it teetered on 
the verge of breaking. Sliding sideways 
along the steep wall of water. Doc Os- 
borne made it safely across Just before 
the peak toppled over in foaming dis- 
order. As the curling svavc fumed behind 
her, she kept sliding sideways, staying 
free of the curl. Then she swung the nose 
of her board back to the left and rode 
the white water on toward shore. 

Dr. Gladys Osborne is not an expert 
surfer, and the nine-fool wave she rode 
that day was indeed small compared to 
the ponderous, thundering 25-foot comb- 
ers that the experts have come to live 
with. But with some luck she had ridden, 
not just a random portion of a wave, but 
the quick and slippery heart of it, the 
fastest, hardest part of it. She took the 
best ride the wave had to offer, which is 
the aim of every master of the art. 

During the week that Audrey Davis, 
.Mr. Yee and Gladys Osborne were rid- 
ing waves the established master of the 
art, Richard Grigg. was too busy to see 
any action. He suffered through two cal- 
culus exams, worked on a prospectus for 
a book on surfing, prepared and deliv- 
ered a lecture on the ecology of ordinary 
madrcporlen corals, taped a television 
show on the extraordinary order of black 
corals and worked on his master’s thesis. 
The subject of his thesis is a species of 
black coral. Amipathes pnimlix. Zoolo- 
gists know little about any of the black 
corals, although some of them are com- 
monly used as decorative material and 
as semiprecious jewelry. While he is do- 
ing research on black coral, Grigg sup- 


ports himself and his wife Sandra by 
diving for it. Unlike ordinary, so-called 
white corals, which grow upward (so 
Grigg can bash his head on them while 
surfing), black corals shun light. They 
thrive in the twilight at 150 feel and on 
down into abyssal darkness. 

In the waves he rides, in the work for 
his thesis and the way he makes his living 
— on all three counts — Richard Grigg is 
walking a fairly narrow- line. In the past 
four years 20 of his black -coral-diving 
colleagues have suffered the bends. Six 
arc still crippled, among them Grigg’s 
former diving partner. Harold Hall. As 
Grjgg has observed wryly, it is the con- 
tinuing bad news about the divers that 
has made black coral sell so well. 

Grigg spent much of his recent busy 
week in the university library absorbed 
in the complicated subm in iuture w orld of 
coral polyps, photolropic planulac. sym- 
biotic ?ooxanthcllae and various calcare- 
ous and keratinous matters. Even when 
he lunched with another surfer at mid- 
week. his mind was still full of polyps. 
But for one moment, as the two surfers 
walked back from lunch along a balcony, 
the surf came to Grigg. There was no 
water in sight, no hint of it except thesib- 
ilancc of a sprinkler somewhere on the 
lawn below. But a faint wind was moving 
the palm fronds. “Kona wind,” Grigg 
said. “Maybe a wcalhcrchangcand some 
ground swells.” The moment passed and 
he returned to the polyps. 

The following day was equally busy 
for him, but he defected three times. 
Checking water conditions for an antici- 
pated dive to recover coral specimens, 
he slopped twice along the southeast 
coast of Oahu to watch riders on surf 
lines that he himself would never bother 
with. And perhaps stirred by this, he 
phoned the wettther bureau. Kiluuca 
Lighlhousc, 95 miles away on the is- 
land of Kauai, was recording (ivc-fooi 
ground swells at 10-sccond intervals — 
five-footers are not promising, but the 
weather bureau also told him that a ship 
some 300 miles farther out reported 12- 
foot swells moving over the deep from 
the northwest. The next day, Friday, 
Kilauca Light reported six-foot swells, 
12 seconds apart. Something was stirring 
at sea. Grigg made plans to dive for 
black coral Saturday morning, then 
drive to Sunset Beach, where the surf 
might be up by afternoon. 

The big winter waves that Grigg rides 
at Sunset Beach, at Waimea Bay and 
Makabii and elsewhere on the northwest 
and west coasts of Oahu are spaw ned in 
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festering, gusty low-pressure areas that 
beset the wide fetch of the North Pacific. 
As the first promising reports of swells 
are broadcast on the radio, all surfers 
such as Grigg begin to stir. The inquiries 
at the weather bureau treble, and the tel- 
ephone at Mr. Dok Klausmeyer's house 
near Makaha Beach begins to ring. 

Dok Klausmeyer no longer rides big 
waves, but he is a beloved patron of the 
art, whose zeal has earned him the dis- 
tinction of being the only surfer ever in- 
corporated into an algebraic formula. 
As the waves grow so docs Klausmeyer's 
enthusiasm, extravagantly, and to cope 
with it surfers have evolved the formula 



In this formula, the actual height of the 
wave in feet (A) is obtained by taking 
Klausmeyer's estimate of it (A') and 
dividing by two and adding one foot. 
Thus, if Klausmeyer says the waves are 
20 feet, they arc about 1 1 . 

In fairness to Klausmeyer. it must be 
noted that modern surfers such as Grigg 
arc very conservative appraisers. They 
lean well backward to avoid a semblance 
of bravado. When a fellow surfer rides 
a 20-fooi wave, Grigg calls it 18 feel. 
When he rides a 20-footer himself, he 
calls it 16. And further, the surfers only 
consider the steep part of the wave that 
affects their ride, not the gradual slope 
preceding it. Thus a wave that is 25 
feet to Grigg is. by more correct oceano- 
graphic measure, closer to 30. Beyond 
a certain point the exact height becomes 
academic, for after Grigg has taken the 
drop from the top of any wave 20 feet 
or more there are several tons of water 
hanging over him, and any part of his 
body or board that is struck squarely 
as the wave comes over suffers a force 
of about half a ton per square foot. 

No good surfer is obsessed by the big- 
ness of waves. As Peter Cole, a constant 
surfing companion of Grigg's, puts it, 
the "quality of the ride" is the object. 
But it is true that, unless local winds have 
mucked them up, the big waves usually 
have more quality. In the sanie way that 
an apprentice surfer like Dr. Gladys 
Osborne sometimes happens to take off 
on a wave perfectly, Grigg purposely 
lines up for every big wave so that when 
it sweeps upon him he is just to one side 
of the highest part. Then, as he takes his 
drop, he deliberately turns and slides 
sideways toward the highest part of the 
wave, making it across the sheer wall just 
as the peak comes over. Then he contin- 


ues sliding sideways about 30 miles an 
hour, chased by the plunging curl. If he 
should slide away too fast, he will turn 
back up the slope and come down again, 
allowing the curl to close the gap. He 
elects to be pursued and nearly caught. 
There is risk in this — "playing it close to 
the horns.” it is called. But here again 
it is not the risk but the quality of the 
ride on the steep, fast wall just ahead of 
the curl that interests Grigg. He dreams 
of big, clean waves, curling forever, chas- 
ing him on and on. 

It is generally presumed that the re- 


lo avoid them, they will come over on a 
broad front beyond him. one after an- 
other, then several at a time, until the 
W'hole sea is white. This, in the surfer's 
book, is a "closeout," and it is to be 
avoided. Over any decent bottom, when 
Seas are moderate, broken water spells 
safety, for there the strength of the waves 
is diminishing. Bui in big surf often the 
white water will rebound higher than the 
Original wave, the turmoil lasting long, 
tearing the surfer from his board, pum- 
mcling each against the other and both 
against the bottom. Under closeout con- 



Vnnoiiced hy mosi of the surfers, Mr. Yee emerges from the water tangled with an octopus. 


quirements of a surfer are competence 
as a swimmer and skill with a board. But 
something more is needed in big waves. 
To preserve himself, the surfer must 
know- the sea and never trust it. The big- 
ger the waves, the less a surfer can count 
on his own strength to control the situ- 
ation. He must rely on his ability to read 
the waves as they come marching in. and 
line himself up accordingly. In 25-foot 
waves the alignment becomes a razor’s 
edge. If he lines up a trifle too far out. 
the surfer cannot catch the wave. If he is 
caught too far in. he is taken over the 
falls — a helpless mite trapped in a large 
rolling wall of water. 

There is. always the likelihood that big 
waves will get bigger. And w hen they do, 
rather than breaking in sections so the 
surfer can ride them or paddle in or out 


ditions, the interval between waves is 
about 20 seconds, so that after being 
tossed about for lO or I5 seconds inside 
the turbulent wake of a broken wave, 
the surfer has little time to get air be- 
fore the next wave is upon him. Some- 
times there is no chance at all between 
waves, for the surface can become such 
an insubstantial mixture of air and wa- 
ter that it will not support a struggling 
man. 

Shortly after World War II. when the 
barbed wire was rolled back from Ha- 
waiian beaches, surfers Woody Brown 
and Dick Cross were caught by big 
waves off Sunset Beach. They managed 
to hurry outside the break line, three- 
quarters of a mile offshore, but the door 
closed behind them. Rather than gamble 
through the white water, they elected to 

contimifd 
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paddle three miles down to W'aimca Bay. 
a sharp crescent of sand flanked by rocky 
heads. By the time they reached the 
steeper shoaling bottom of Waimea. it 
was closing out. A mile at sea big waves 
stood up. As Woody Brown paddled 
outward, Dick Cross, a hundred yards 
nearer shore, waved to him. Whether 
this was a sign of assurance or despair. 
Brown does not know. A soldier in the 
hills above Waimea saw Cross try to 
clear the top of the first 40-foot wave, 
and saw him briefly again as he was car- 
ried over the falls. His body was never 
found. Woody Brown got to shore, but 
does not recall the whole journey. He 
regained consciousness lying on the sand. 
Somewhere in the violence he had lost 
his board and his bathing trunks. 

Rarely in any year do the waves allow 
a complete accounting of those they 
take. The bodies and boards sometimes 
return to .shore and sometimes arc car- 
ried out in riptides, so it cannot always 
be known just what did happen. Did 
the man drown? Or was he struck by his 
board, or by someone else's, or did he 
strike the bottom? Or was he simply 
carried off in the rip? 

Bui now it is Saturday morning, and 
Grigg is diving for black coral and 
— as the reports from far at sea had 
promised— the surf is building at Sunset 
Beach. A novice surfer, foolishly ven- 
turing where he does not belong, enters 
the rip at Sunset and is rescued a ntile at 
sea. By the lime Grigg drives the 30 miles 
from his home to the northwest coast, 
the waves at Sunset Beach are messy, af- 
flicted by a perverse wind. The few rides 
that Grigg gets arc desperate scramble.$. 
disorderly ventures that do not bring 
him in contact with the towering heart 
of the waves. ’’You come all this way,” 
Grigg says ruefully afterward, “and half 
the time it isn't worth it.” 

The next day, Sunday, the wind abates 
but still spoils Sunset Beach and Waimea. 
Makaha, lying to the west, somewhat in 
the lee, is fairly good — occasional 1 5-fooi 
waves bretiking off the point. There are 
80 surfers in the water where 10 years ago 
there were rarely more than 30. Most of 
the surfers out this day have ability equal 
to the waves, but in the heavy traffic few 
of them ever get the chance to make the 
most of any ride. Grigg goes out for an 
hour, then gives up on it. "I still like 
surfing,” he says in despair, “but you 
have to beat your way through every- 
thing.” 


He returns home to study calculus. 
Monday and Tuesday he is back in the 
library and laboratory with the coral 
polyps, their planulac and their zooxan- 
thcllac. Tuesday evening Kilaucu Light 
reports 16-foot swells. 20 seconds apart. 
Wednesday morning the word spreads: 
Sunset Beach is breaking 20 to 25 feet 
high, surface conditions are good. When 
his classes are done. Grigg and his wife 
drive to the northwest shore. By the time 
they arrive. Sunset is closed out. The 
waves at Waimea are big. One wave more 
than 25 feet high breaks across the whole 
bay. threatening closeout. But the stink- 
ing wind is up again, and Waimea 's 



/4j- 25‘fooi H’cves a.s\auli the hetit/lamli at 
ii'aiinea, surfers set out from the beach. 


waves are mountains of thundering 
mu-sh. “It really isn't worth it locomealJ 
this way,” Grigg repeats. 

He considers the prospect that Maka- 
ha should be quite good because of the 
w ind and swell directions and, discussing 
it with other surfers, becomes surticient- 
ly convinced of the possibility. He lakes 
the shortcut to Makaha, 26 miles by 
way of a neglected dirt road around 
Kacna Point. Off the rocky north flank 
of Kaena, 30-foot waves assault the 
shoals. As Ricky and Sandra Grigg travel 
five miles an hour over the rotty, poi- 
holed road, there is nothing else to look 
at except waves, but as each new scries 
thunders in Grigg is compelled to shout, 


"Sandra, you've got to look at those 
waves!” 

Three miles out of Makaha his car stalls 
in a washout and must be pushed. When 
he reaches Makaha the wind has fresh- 
ened and apparently shifted. The waves 
are fair-sized, but the slopes arc chopped 
up. Against the sun they look like piles 
of shining rocks. “It isn't worth it to 
come all this way," Grigg says. At Maili. 
four miles south of Makaha, the waves 
arc clean but barely eight feel high. “All 
this way. A whole afternoon chasing 
them,” Grigg says bitterly, as he lakes 
the south road home. 

But 10 miles farther along, just north 
of l;wa. he notices the stands of sugar 
cane and in the distance smoke hanging 
in the air. The wind is dropping fast, as it 
often docs in late afternoon. Grigg turns 
off the road to home and drives again 
through the pineapple fields on Oahu's 
broad saddle, 20 miles back to Waimea. 
He reaches the south headland at 4:30. 
The waves arc there. Big. clean and 
curling. 

The waves are 25 feet high. There are 
10 surfers out. but each is after the ulti- 
mate ride and docs not take off on a 
wave unless it is near perfect for him. so 
that there are never more than three try- 
ing any wave. Grigg takes off on 15 
waves and is caught by only three. On 
all three he manages to hang onto his 
board until the while water will let him 
go. As he lakes off on each successful 
ride, he drops out of the bronze light 
of the low sun .straight down into the 
shadow* of the great wave and is chased 
in roaring darkness along its slick wall 
until finally, 1 50 yards beyond, he comes 
back into the light on the round shoul- 
der of water. 

He does not quit until the sun is down. 
As he dries himself with a towel in the 
dark beside the road, he persuades San- 
dra that, though toothbrushicss, they 
should stay overnight with friends. 

barly the next morning he rides well- 
formed 12-foot waves at Sunset Beach, 
then drives back to work. By noon the 
weather advisory for ships at sea con- 
firms stable conditions in the North Pa- 
cific. Kilauca Light reports ihrcc-foot 
swells, eight seconds apart . The telephone 
at Dok Klausmeyer's house stops ring- 
ing, The palm fronds on the university 
campus float on still air. The arguments 
of the deep have been smoothed over. 
The surf dies away at Sunset Beach and 
lies dormant in the surfer. Grigg walks 
into the quiet shade of the library, sits 
down and opens a book. kmo 
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WHO NEEDS TRUCKS? 



Try running our country’s de- 
fense without them. 

The Army — and even the Air 
Force and Navy — depends on them. 

Without trucks, there wouldn’t be 
any shoes for the GI’s. Or fuel for 
the jets. Or engines for atomic- 
powered submarines. 

And how would the gigantic rock- 
ets and missiles get to their remote 


launcliing sites without trucks? 

Practically everything the Armed 
Forces use gets where it is with the 
help of trucks. Fortunately, we have 
the trucks. Vast fleets of them. 
Owned by motor freight carriers. 
These people are transportation ex- 
perts. They get the job done efli- 
clently. And dependably. 

And safel y, too. 


Chemstrand. New York I, a Division of Monsanto Chemical Company, makes Cheinstrand" 


As a matter of fact, they’ve estab- 
lished an amazing record for highwaj 
safety. How did they do it? By over- 
looking nothing that contributes tc 
safer driving That’s why so man> 
trucks ride on nylon cord tires. 

Chemstrand is a lead- 
ing supplier of nylon yarn i 
for truck tire cord. So we. 
too. depend on trucks. cf£MSnv\N> 
nylon. America’s tire manufacturers do the rest 


^ ■ NYLON 


Chemstrand'^ nylon. Member American Trucking Industry. 
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SECRETS 
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The nwsl frequem cause of poor scoring in golf is a tack of skill in (he delicate shots 
made within 75 yards of the green. These are shots that can create low-scoring 
rounds and also make up for countless earlier errors. Now. for the first time. Jerry 
Barber {.lee cover), the l%l PGA champion and Ryder Cup team captain, de.scrihes 
in detail the fundamentals of a simple — and unusual — technique that has enabled 
him to become one of the very best .short-game players on (he professional tour 


THE GRIP // mus! he firm yet sensitive 

A precise, consistent short game demands a good sense 
of touch and sure, if delicate, handling of the club, To 
develop this sense of touch and club control, the grip 
should be primarily with the fingers. Not enough lirm- 
ncss is achieved by grasping the club in the palms of the 
hands. U is likely to slip not only on the backswing but 
on the downswing as well. The result is a sudden grab, 
usually by the right hand, and a clumsily topped or 


sculTed shot. A finger grip not only achieves the neces- 
sary firmness but also transmits to the player a sharper 
sense of how hard to hit the ball. Of the various grips. 
I prefer the overlapping one because it correctly subordi- 
nates the power of the right hand and puts the left hand 
in a strong position on the club, a major point discussed 
on the following pages. The grip shown here should 
be used for all shots, of course, not just the short ones. 




FIRST, place the shaP of the club immediately above the joints that 
link the fingers of the left hand to the palm. The butt of the club should 
fit snugly underneath the pad of muscle Krediiisc) adjacent to the wrist. 
The fingers arc now in position Jo gra.sp the club so ihai it uill nol siip. 


SECOND, curl the last tnrcc lingers of the left hand firmly around the 
shaft, locking them tightly under the pad of muscle next to the wrist. Com- 
plete the left-hand grip by resting the thumb comfortably on the top of 
the club, slightly along the right side, and curling forefinger around club. 


; 



JOIN the right hand to the club by positioning 
the middle fingers so that their middle Joints arc 
directly under the shaft. Put the thumb on the 
left top side of the shaft, the forefinger around it. 



COMPLETE (he grip by curling the right little 
finger over the left forefinger: squeeze the right 
thumb and forefinger together at spot marked by 
arrow ; increase pressure with lingers shaded red. 

CONTINUeO 
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THE STANCE The left side must he the strong side 


The purpose of the stance, or total position to the ball, is 
to duplicate as closely as possible the position the player 
should be in when he actually strikes the ball. For right- 
handers golf is a game that is played to the left side. This 
means that the left forearm, wrist and hand, which in the 
golf swing supply power horizontally through the ball and 
out toward the hole, must be emphasized. The right hand 
supplies power almost vertically and must be subordi- 


nated to the action of the left hand, wrist and forearm in 
order to achieve consistency. Ihe stance, then, must put 
the left side in the strongest possible position to hit the 
shot. This is achieved, as the illustrations on these pages 
show, by dropping the right shoulder below the left and 
keeping the weight on the left side ofeach foot. The player 
should feel that he could move horizontally to and beyond 
the ball at impact without allowing his head to move. 



THE FEET arc square on (he line to die hole, not open, when the 
player is set to hit a full pitch shot. His hips are turned somewhat 
toward the hole, his shoulders are slightly less open. The arms hang 
naturally and out slightly from the shoulders. The player bends from 
the waist only far enough to set theclubhead directly behind the ball. 



THE BALL is played from only an inch to three 
inches inside the left heel. The club and left arm form 
a straight line from the shoulder to the ball. The right 
foot points straight out. but the left foot is turned 
slightly toward the hole to insure proper balance 
throughout the swing. The heels arc about 12 inches 
apart for a full pitch and move in to only four or six 
inches apart for a short chip. The right knee is bent 
quite a bit. thus keeping the right shoulder low. The 
left knee is flexed only enough to be comfortable. As 
the shot shortens, the feet and body arc gradually 
turned more toward the hole, but the ball should 
never leave its position nearly in line with the left 
heel. Playing the ball from this spot will help insure 
a higher trajectory, create considerably more back- 
spin and thus produce a shot that will stop quickly. 


.14 



way during the swing tnit also allows for the agility needed to hit a 
firm. coniroJIed shni,^ 

Just prior to taking the club back thp player should squeeze firmly 
with the last three fingers of the left hand, but without relaxing the 
right-hand grip.^te should think in terms of using the muscles {red 
band] that run down from the shoulder, through the left arm and 
into these three fingers. Now his left forearm, wrist and hand arc 
strongly linked to the club, ready to sw ing it back. 

As the shot gets shorter the only adjustments needed will be to 
open the alignment of the feet toward the hole and bring them slight- 
ly closer together. This turns the hips and shoulders so that in the 
shortest shots from just off the green the body is angled only about 
30° to the left of the hole. An increasing amount of weight must be 
moved over onto the left foot. The player should also choke dow n 
on the club; approximately one and a half inches from the end of 
the club for a 75-yard shot, two and a half inches for a shot from 50 
yards, three inches from 20 yards and almost down to the bottom of 
the leather for a short pitch from the apron or close to the green. 


GRIP TENSION AND WEIGHT PLACEMENT in the stance do 
not vary fundamentally whether the shot is a full pitch {above) or a 
short chip from the edge of the green. At address, the weight for the 
full pitch should be distributed evenly between the two feet. But the 
weight on (he left fool is carried on the outer edge and buck toward 
the heel {blue shading). The weight on the right foot is carried along 
the instep and forward toward the toes {blue shading). Note how the 
right knee is flexed {blue shading) inward toward the hole. Too many 
golfers think they must sit back on their heels. Doing this restricts a 
player's ability to move freely during the swing, reduces his sense of 
feel and puts his right leg in a position to lock on the downswing. 
Placing the weight back on the left heel is fine. This eliminates a 
possible weight shift during the backsw ing and helps maintain bal- 
ance. But the weight on the right foot must be kept along the in- 
step to help the player feel braced on his right leg. The feet belong 
very much under the player's hips. He is, in a sense, leaning out 
toward the hole and back on the left foot while leaning in and for- 
ward on the right foot. This not only gets the right leg out of the 
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THE SWING Strong left hand, early wrist break 



Throughout the swing the golfer should consciously feel that only 
the left hand and arm are doing the work of swinging the club back, 
down and through the ball. The swing should start with a very early 
breaking of the wrists as the left hand and arm push the club back. 
This early wrist break is vital to a good short game. First, it gives 
the player the sense of an instant accumulation of power, so that 
he will feel no necessity to rush the swing either up or down. 
Second, it helps keep the right elbow close to the body. Third, 
the wrists tend to uncock on the downswing at the same point at 
which they were cocked going back. An early wrist break going 
back sets up a late break coming down and means efficient explo- 
sion of power at the bottom of the swing. A final^oint to keep 
in mind is that, once these short-game fundamentals have been 
learned, it will be possible for a player to hit cvery^ pitch shot, 
from 25 to 75 yards, with almost the same three-quarter swing. 
The arc and rhylhm of the swing in all these shots remain the 
same, insuring consistency. Distance is varied by sensing— largely 
through the feel of the hands — how hard actually to strike the ball. 


Note that from their position 
at address (top) the wrists 
break so immediately at the 
start of the backswing that 
they will be almost fully cocked 
{bottom) when the hands have 
passed the right leg. The left 
hand maintains a firm grip. 


STARTING BACK: The player chokes down on the club slightly for the 75-yard three- 
quarter pitch shot {above), holds firmly to the club with the last three fingers of the 
left hand and cocks the wrists very early while simultaneously swinging the club back 
with the left hand and arm {red band). The weight {blue shading) should remain 
steady on the inside of the right foot and the outside and back of the left foot. There 
should be no conscious— and little actual— turning of the hips during the backswing. 


THE WRIST BREAK 



BACKSWING; While the early wrist break immediately swings 
the clubhead {doited line) straight back and then inside the 
line to the hole, the hands and left arm will follow a slightly 
different path (arrow). They will swing out from the body, then 
almost straight back, and then up. By acting as a fulcrum, the 
right forearm and elbow (noic blue right angle) automatically 
produce this pattern. As the wrists break, the right elbow folds 
straight back into the right hipbone area and points straight 
down toward the ground. It docs not move away from this posi- 
tion until the hands have passed waist level. This sets up a smooth 
motion by the left arm and hand and forces them into the proper 
arc. By staying close to the right hip the elbow also helps to 
make certain that the clubhead and hands will come down 
into the ball along very nearly the same plane on which they 
Came back. For a three-quarter-length pitch (shown helow) the 
left hand keeps pushing the club back and up until the shaft 
is slightly past the vertical position, approximating what would 
be 1:30 on a clock, in other words, halfway between straight 
up and down and the horizontal. The fact that your hands 
are firmly gripping the club will usually prevent overswinging. 


DOWNSWING: The downswing is almost an automatic re- 
flex. The left hand, which has been squeezing the club firmly 
throughout the swing, especially with the last three fingers, simply 
pulls the club down as if it were a rope fastened to a church 
bell. The right elbow, which had been folded in toward and 
close to the right hip on the backswing, remains very close to 
the front of the hip on the downswing. This keeps the right 
shoulder low and keeps the right elbow and forearm subordi- 
nated to the action of the left forearm and hand. The entire effect 
is to delay the uncocking of the wrists and hands. This releases 
the power just at impact, and thus creates the baekspin that is 
so vital to a good short game. While the hips will actually turn, it 
is important that there should be no conscious turning and no 
shifting of the weight from the right foot to the left during the 
downswing. The vertical pulling down of the left hand and fore- 
arm, combined with a subordinated right elbow, has already 
put all the weight on the outside of the left foot. This forces an 
automatic shifting of any weight that should move olf the right 
fool onto the left. Once the tveight is set and the hips are post- 
tinned at address, no conscious turning or shifting is required. 



COHTINUep 


SHORT-GAME SECRETS conliiwrJ 



IMPACT: The left arm brought 
the club down and through the 
bull, but its job is still not done. 
The left hand is continuing to 
grip very firmly. The feeling of 
strength running from the Iasi 
three fingers of the left hand 
up through the wrist and fore- 
arm to the shoulder {ret! htiiul) 
should still exist. At impact the 
left forearm, wrist and hand re- 
main absolutely firm {iiiiliculetl 
hy black outline) and move out 
toward the hole without rolling 
over. This keeps the dub face 
in line with the hole through 
impact and well into (he folluw.- 
(hrough. insuring that the ball 
will go straight out toward the 
hole {along the purph- target 
line). Just prior to impact the 
right hand etfortlessly begins to 
gel into the swing {imiicatcti hr 
pink slunling). The left hand has 
led the right down toward the 
ball; now, as they come by the 
bull, the right hand will auto- 
matically hit through it. The ver- 
tical force supplied by the right 
hand, joined with the horizontal 
force produced by the left arm. 
gives the shot firmness. 

What the player should now 
have is a short-game swing that 
remains the same for all pitch 
shots, one in which the weight 
hardly shifts and the hips hardly 
turn, in which a minimum of 
things can go w rong. Both club 
control and the sense of feci 
that determines distance will 
be as ingrained as when pulling. 
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THE CHIP SHOT /fs fundamentals are the same as the pitch 


Fora shot from very close to the green, several adjust- 
ments {described below) must be made, but basically 
the grip, stance and swing remain unchanged. The shot 
becomes simply a question of which club to use and how 
hard to swing it. I feel, by the way. that every player 
should curry a 10-iron rather than the more commonly 
used heavy-flanged pitching wedge. The lO-iron is a su- 
perior club for general use. It is fine for hitting from 
tight lies and can even be used for some kinds of bunker 
shots as well as pitches and chip shots. In chipping, any- 
thing from a six-iron to a 10-iron should be considered. 
The following principle determines the choice: after 


being hit. the ball should land as close to the player as 
possible— this means he has better control over the shot 
—but far enough on the green to eliminate any chance 
of its catching in the heavier gra.ss of the apron. In other 
words, the player should not attempt to throw the ball 
right at the flagstick with a lO-iron if he can safely 
land it well into the green with a six-iron and roll it 
up to the hole. If the grass is heavy or wet. if its grain 
or the green slopes toward him. the player should try 
to reduce the amount of roll. If the grass is dry and 
cut short or the green or grain slopes away, then greater 
control is achieved if the amount of roll is increased. 



THE HEELS arc only four to six inches apart for the chip 
shot, and the feet, hips and shoulders arc opened toward the 
hole. The ball is played just back of the left heel- The club 
is gripped at the bottom of the leather, thus keeping the arc 
of the swing very compact and under control. The wrists 
should break quite sharply at the start of the backswing. 
and, as in the pitch shot, the player must hold the club very 
firmly w ith the last three fingers of the left hand. He must 
think only in terms of the left hand and arm as he swings 
the club back, dow-n, into and through the ball. This will 
help to eliminate the erratic influence of the right hand. 


THE WEIGHT remains steady throughout the swing, pr.tc- 
tically all of it ii-eil shading) on the left foot. There must be 
almost no body pivot and the backswing should not be too 
long, but the club must go back enough to give the muscles 
of the left side and arm a comfortable sense of being 
stretched out. This will give the player a good sense of 
rhythm with the shot and help him avoid making a hur- 
ried Slab with his right hand at the ball on the downswing. 
The swing should be unhurried. The follow-through is as 
long as the backswing. After a little practice the hands 
and fingers will supply a sense of how hard to hit the ball. 


CONTINUED 
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SHORT-GAME SECRETS conlimiea 



PICK A TARGET Then try lo land the hall on it 

When hilling either pilch or chip shots a player should not use the hole as 
his target. He should pick a small area on the green on which to land the 
ball so that it can roll up to the hole. This will help him hit a firmer shot. It 
is also helpful to actually pace off various distances during practice sessions 
and hit pitch shots of these measured lengths. Eventually this will enable the 
player to associate an actual distance in yards with the feel of a given shot. 


Where else should you 
have been today ? 


Where were you forced to delegate 
vital decision.s today because you 
couldn't make your travel problems fit 
inflexible airline schedules? 

Just by adding a Beechcraft, top men 
in thousands of companies are multiply- 
ing the number of “on the sjwt" deci- 
sions they can make. That’s how Beech- 
crafts pay for themselves. It can happen 
in your company, too. 

Want more facts? Write today for: 
Q Actual Case Histories of companies 
flying Beechcrafts. 

□ "Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." Detailed cost breakdowns. 

□ Beech Financing & Leasing Plans. 

Q Latest illustrated folders on the 
fast, roomy new Beechcrafts, 

Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita I, Kansas, USA. 



BEECH 'IMACtNUITV' h«t developed 
today's most successful, most sopMsIicated 
supersonic operational missile target weap- 
ons system. The U. S. Navy' K02B-), rtow 
contracted for line production, it just one 
example of the broad range of Beech 
Aerospace capabilities. 


Weapon Systems Managers; May we help 
you? Write, wire or phone Contract Ad- 
ministration, Beech Aerospace Division, 
Wichita I, Kansas. 



NEXT WEEK 


A muslcrof the sand shot. Jerry Barber will explain 
the b.tsic explosion, how to blast out of a buried 
lie. how to explode from a downhill lie and how 
to play that tricky chip shot from a shallow trap. 
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Heard any Volkswagen jokes lately? 


Remember Jhe one obout the lody who 
looked under her front hood and thought 
somebody stole her engine? 

Or the one about the guy of the gos 
slotion who didn't know where the gos went? 
Or the water? 

Today, the gas stotion otiendonts know 
enough to pul the gas in front. And they don't 


bother checking yOur water or trying to sell 
you some anti-Freeze. 

(After oil, they've seen enough VWs to 
know that our engine's in the tear-, ond that 
it's cooled by air, not woter.) 

The point is this: People used to moke fun 
of our car, now they have fun with it. 

Which helps explain why our joke file's 


been getting a bit low. So, if you've heard 
any good VW quips or soyings or jokes, why 
not send them on? 

Just write to John Stanley, Volkswogen of 
Americo, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
He'll start them on their rounds. 

After all, nobody enjoys o good 
VW joke better than we do. 


fun kee ps 
\A/hen you 






A Tape Recorder can '’make" a party and 
recapture its spirit lime and time again, espe* 
cialiy when it’s a V’ M. Easy to use, with push' 
button controls that arc fool-proof. Excellent, 
too, for music and language study because 
exclusive 'add + a+track’' lets you record on 
one track, then add musical or other accom- 
paniment on another track of the same tape 
while you li!>tcn to the first. On playback, you 
hear both tracks simultaneously so you can 
judge your performance against the experts’. 



THE VOICE OF MUSIC* 



Known For the Fineit in Record Changers, 


Phonographs and Tape Recorders 



BRIDGE/ Char/es Goren 


Kicked by a king 


Although there have been a number 
'' of worldwide bridge tournaments, 
beginning with the World Bridge Olym- 
pic of 1932 that was organized by Ely 
Culbertson, the North American Rub- 
ber Bridge Championship, which gels 
under way the week of March 4. is sure 
to have the largest field of any bridge 
event thus far. Last year more than 
40,000 players entered. This year, with 
competition in at least 100 (J.S. and 
Canadian cities, an entry of not less 
than 100,000 is expected. 

There are several reasons for the 
large field: the scoring is the same as 
at rubber bridge, the early rounds are 
played among friendly pairs compet- 
ing in their own homes or social clubs, 
the grand prizes arc $2,500 for the win- 
ning pair and $1,000 for the runners-up, 
and entry is free— the bill being picked 
up by the tournament sponsor. North 
American Van Lines. Any group of four 
pairs may enter on or before Febru- 
ary 28. Entry blanks arc available at 
most places where playing cards are sold. 

The tournament 
ends with a 60-deal Neither s 
meeting between the vulnerabi 

top pair in the East 
and the top pair in the 
West. In last year's 
finals, played in Chi- WEs' 
cago, Mrs. Joe Car- 493 
cia and Mrs. Georgia T J 8 s 
Boone of Cincinnati ♦ 5 .1 2 
defeated John Steele ♦ ^ J 
and Stanley Stone 
of Dallas. The ladies 
showed quickly that 
they weren't afraid of 
such strongly named 
foes, for the boldly north 

bid hand here was on- • ♦ 
ly the second of the g* 

match. PASH 

With six-five distri- Opening 
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bution, it is correct to open the bidding 
in the longer suit. And with five-five, it is 
correct to respond in the higher-ranking 
suit, even though the lower-ranking is 
stronger in high cards. I would prefer to 
open with one spade on the North hand, 
which is a little weak in high cards for 
the strong-sounding “reverse” bid in 
the highest-ranking suit later on, but I 
would not call it wrong to open with 
one diamond. 

Unfortunately for the ladies, the whole 
sequence of bidding thereafter led South 
to believe that North’s spade suit was 
stronger than it turned out to be. North 
was entirely justified in cue-bidding clubs 
and, after South proclaimed heart con- 
trol and slam interest, in jumping to the 
small slam. South, however, figured that 
she had not yet shown her king of dia- 
monds and that this card was enough to 
warrant going on to the grand slam. 

Dummy trumped the opening lead of 
the ace of clubs. Declarer came to her 
hand with a high heart and led the jack 
of spades. West made the good play of 
false-carding with the 
spade9. Declarertook 
the finesse, lost to 
East's blank king and 
kicked herself. 

What got North- 
South in trouble was 
failure to follow this 
rule: In considering a 
bid for a grand slam, 
weigh your “extra” 
values at full measure 
only when they are 
in the trump suit. A 
small-slam bid is cor- 
rect when it is based 
on winning a finesse; 
a grand slam should 
never be undertaken 
without 3-to-l odds 
in your favor. end 
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4 A Q 8 S 2 
V 10 5 

♦ A 0 J 7 6 4 

♦ 

EAST 

4 K 

¥ 74 
♦ 08 

10 4K9876542 

SOLTH 
4 J 10 7 6 4 
¥ A K <l 9 2 
♦ K 10 
4 3 

EAST SOUTH WEST 


PASS 
PASS 
lead: ace 






One lady who 
gives a 
Continental 

There arc probably more quail per acre 
on the 33,000 acres of the Dixie Plan- 
tation at Quiltnan, Cia. than anywhere 
else in the south. It is not surprising, then, 
that one of America's oldest and most 
distinguished field trials for pointing 
dogs, the Continental, has been run for 
27 years on this vast private preserve 
that straddles the Georgia-Florida bor- 
der north of Tallahassee. What is sur- 
prising is that the Continental owes its 
existence to a patrician sparrow of a wo- 
man who knew little about running a field 
trial until she was well past middle age. 

Eleanor Rodewald Livingston looks 
as if she would wilt with the first wis- 
taria. but she shoots a IZ-gauge Purdy 
shotgun like a man and can sit in a .sad- 
dle eight hours a day. She inherited the 
Coniinenia), along with Dixie Planta- 
tion, from her broker husband in 1950. 

Under the guidance of Gerald Mon- 
crieffe Livingston, the Continental had 
become a prominent part of the tradi- 
tion of south Georgia. When Livings- 
ton died, two months before the trials’ 
scheduled 55th running, its long history 
appeared at an end. There seemed little 
likelihood that Mrs. Livingston would 
have the desire or the ability to take 
over the Continental. 

“My husband liked nothing belter 
than to watch good dog work,” she re- 
calls, “but when we went to a trial 
I usually paid more attention to the 
horses.” Chiefly because she thought 
the upcoming Continental would be a 
fitting memorial to him, Mrs. Livingston 
reluctantly agreed to run it for one more 
year. She’s been running it ever since. 

One by one, Eleanor Livingston as- 
sumed other responsibilities on Dixie 
Plantation. With the help of her general 


manager, George A. Evans, she took on 
the care of a herd of 80 registered Santa 
Gertrudis cows, a dozen breeding bulls 
including a 2,600-pound champion sire, 
200 head of an experimental Santa Ger- 
irudis-Hcrcford cross, 50 Jersey cows 
that daily produce more than 75 gallons 
of milk for Borden’s, a bevy of red Duroc 
hogs that grow choice hams and bacons 
for the tables of the plantation, and a 
bird-dog kennel from which came a liver- 
and-white pointer that won the national 
championship in 1950 and 1953. Excel- 
lence is the only standard permitted in 
Mrs. Livingston’s empire. Alongside her 
Evans-managed bird-dog kennels arc the 
Labrador runs of her renowned retriever 
trainer, Dave Elliot. Across the way arc 
the stables run by Trainer-Show man J. B. 
Smith, which have housed some of the 
greatest Tennessee Walking Horses in 
the country. Not to he outdone by his 
fellow champion-makers, Mrs. Living- 
ston’s bench show trainer, Pat Norwood 
of Athens, Ga,, has spent the better pan 
of this season guiding Ch. Tar Baby of 
Whitehall along a spectacular ascent to 
the lop of poodledom. 

Hunger for perfection is characteristic 
of Dixie Plantation, and it is a charac- 
teristic that stamps the pointer trials. 
This year the 68ih running of the Con- 
tinental began in the worst weather of the 
century. A tornado, whipping through 
nine south Georgia counties, pounded 
the plantation with winds, drenched it in 
two inches of rain. And the moment the 
rain stopped, the cold began. 

By the time Handler Fred Arant Jr. 
of Barnwell, S.C. ran a 7-ycar-old whitc- 
and-lemon pointer named Resthaven 
Spunky Bill for Harold Crane of Wash- 
ington, the thermometer had risen to 57 
and things were better. Like a magnet 
picking up pins, Spunky swept through 
seven finds and a contact to become the 
winner. 

Spunky Bill’s victory was not based 
solely on bird finds. He was also judged 
on the way he went about making them 
— enthusiasm, thoroughness, stamina 
and style. It is the measure of these qual- 
ities that distinguishes a champion, and 
at the Dixie Plantation’s Continental the 
standard of championship is high. It is 
a standard .set largely by Dixie's own 
spunky chatelaine, Eleanor Rodewald 
Livingston. end 


Yes, Bob, 

there was 
a 

Jim Beam 

And he gave hi.s name to 
Beam Bourbon — the 
bourbon watched over 
by the Beam family 
for six generations. Jacob 
Beam started it all 168 
years ago. Today the 
same Beam family 
still makes the lighter, 
smoother bourbon that 
Jacob created. Have a 
taste of The World’s 
Finest Bourbon Since 1795. 
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HORSE RACING 


Whitney 

Tower 


“DRY SACK on-the-rocks^’ 
changed men’s minds 
about sherry 



Dry Sack has the body and 
superb nutty flavor to stand up 
to ice cubes, No wonder 
Dry Sack on-the-rocks- 
the man's sherry— 
is so popular! 


World-Famous Spanish Sherries 

WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 


DRY SACK 


' Let this seal be your guide to ouality 


r 

DRY SACK 
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FOR MEN WHO KNOW STYLE 
The new-lhe difreient-imported <oot-| *2001 Ocmi 
wear, in a handsome variety for street, bool slipon ir 
dress, casual wear Sizes S to 13. the smart nev 
A to EEE. From $12. 9S to $19.95. j ankle hmehl. 


Whether you’re entering a 
new SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscription, or renewing a 
current one . . . remember, 
the longer your subscription 
runs, the more you save! 




mi-a 


753 Freight St. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Write ter FREE citelof TODAY I 


ARGUMENT STOPPER 




How cold was it last night? 
How hot yesterday? Taylor’s 
Maximum- Alinimum Ther- 
mometer will tell you. It 
tells the highest and lowest 
point reached after each re- 
setting. as well as the pres- 
ent temperature. Range 
from minus 40 to +130® F. 
lOV^' long in gray plastic 
case. ^5458, $12.95. Taylor 
Instrument Cos,. Rochester, 
N. Y. and Toronto. Ontario. 


^ ‘Toijlor In^irAiment 


IISyiiii.i 
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KEEP FIT- STAY TRIM 



TRIMCYCLE 


Tr. ' Why wail for fliililiincMw — cn |Oy 
nrvrii' and l>cp|> n linn liKurc’ llel|« 
,1 iixik your h«'nl I’eiw uii nrrulniion. 
(oin.ilic KUiilrs you eiinily in lli<- nctive 
.Hons of huallhful sjKirt.t. .SwimminR, 
irsoliark ridins 

wiin mnior on or off. ('.ish or term*. 
IH-ilny 1'riril. Mtn»i«’//- hni A- f.'n/iro»irr<- 
I WRITE lor FREE FOLDER! 
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A good colt 

Only two in this year’s classic crop 
are now worth talking about, and 
so far neither has gone to the post 


C alifornians and Floridians, so often 
at odds on other things, are in solid 
agreement on a racing malter. C alifor- 
nians are betting on a colt to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby who hasn't even been to the 
post this year, and that's what Floridians 
are doing, too. It isn't the same colt, of 
course — you couldn’t expect that much 
agreement between ancient rivals. I n C'al- 
ifornia (SI. Feb. 1 1 ) it is Rex F.llsworth's 
C andy Spots; in Florida it is Never Bend, 
Cain Hoy Stable's 1962 2-year-old cham- 
pion. Never Bend did not start in last 
week’s scven-eighths-of-a-mile Bahamas, 
but after the l4-hor.se field staggered 
home looking more like a bunch ofclaim- 
ers than Triple Crown candidates, it was 
clear that Captain Harry Ciuggenheim’s 
coll should have a picnic in the Flamingo, 
his first big race on the road to Louisville. 

This was in strange contrast to last 
season, when the first three Bahamas 
limshcrs, SirCiaylord. Ridan and Crim- 
son Satan, demonstrated early champion- 
ship caliber. The Bahamas winner. Sky 
Wonder, once ran for S12.000. He won 
by a head over Cray Pet in the slow 
time of 1:24 . with Royal Ascot an- 
other head back. The other also-rans, 
including Pack Trip. Bold Tim. Master 
Dennis and Ornamcnlo. may have abili- 
ty. but they have a lot of proving to do. 

So the only two colts worthy of serious 
Derby consideration arc on opposite 
sides of the continent, spending their 
time in serious training rather than ac- 
tive racing. Candy Spots beat Never 
Bend the only lime they met — in the Ar- 
lington-Washinglon Futurity — and then 
Never Bend was beaten by Crewman in 
The Garden Stale. Captain Guggenheim 
insists that much of the blame for Never 
Bend’s defeats last year be placed on his 
own shoulders. (As it was. Never Bend 
won seven of 10 starts and more money, 
5402.969. than any horse in the country 
in 1962.) 
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is hard to find 


“My only concern with racing today,” 
Guggenheim said at Hialeah Iasi week, 
lo try to keep a horse sound. Over- 
racing 2-year-olds will knock them out 
faster than anything, And one of the 
ifoubles is that ihcre is so much in- 
centive for ovcrracing 2-year-olds— big 
purses and championship prestige — that 
even the most conscientious owners 
'Sometimes undertake a campaign that 
. they know is not in the best interest of 
their horses. Seven or eight starts for 
■a 2-year-old is ample. 

"Trouble with my trainer Woody Ste- 
phens and myself is that we may have 
,bccn so ambitious for Never Bond that 
we started him once — maybe twice — 
too often. After winning The Garden 
State Trial he had one bad work, and 
that should have told us he had had 
enough for the year.” 

Guggenheim has a milder excuse for 
losing to Candy Spots in the rich Fu- 
turity last September. And he has noth- 
ing but admiration for his California 
rival. "Our colt sprained a back muscle 
at Saratoga in August and I'm surprised 
~he even got to the Chicago race. 1 be- 
lieve in that race he was not nearly his 
best, although he was only beaten half a 
length by Candy Spots. But 1 don’t think 
Candy Spots was at his best cither, run- 
ning tn only his third race, and certainly 
_he got all the worst of it in the race. He 
came from dead last, circled his field on 
the outside, and won magnificently. 1 
thought then that he would improve and 
1 still think he will.” 

Never Bend now is virtually a faultless 
picture horse. Middle-sized at just over 
' 1 b hands, he has filled out some and has 
a big, strong shoulder. "He’s settled 
down a bit since last fall,” says Trainer 
jSiephens, "but we know that the old 
fire is Still there.” It must be, for a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, after watching Never 
Bend work live-eighths of a mile in 
:58 3/5 on the Columbia, S.C. training 
track, veteran King Ranch Trainer Max 
flirsch turned to Stephens and said, "If 
■you live to be 100 years old you'll never 
train a horse who puls in a more per- 
fect work." 

coMimsed 



Wlotoristson the trail of 
top value naturally se- 
lect Quaker State Motor 
Oil. It's refined only 
from 1009S pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude 
Oil, the world's finest. 
This means it keeps 
your car on the road, 
out of the repair shop, 
and saves you money. 
Always ask for the best 
engine life preserver by 
name; Quaker State. 


QUAKER STATE 
0/L REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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90 PROOF 


HORSE RACINQ 



I make magic 
with martinis 

Want a martini that’s out of this world? Try 
a Calvert martini. I’m not just "extra dty’l.. 

I'm 100% dry. 


DISTILLED FROM 100% AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. CALVERT DIST, CO., N.Y.C. 


With nearly 14,000 foal<; a year in the 
it is surprising, as C'akuncl Farm 
Trainer Jimmy Jones pointed out last 
week, that we canT come up with a 
larger percentage of better .J-year-olds. 
Says Jones: “I agree with Captain (iug- 
genheim when he says that overracing 
at 2 contributes to the deplorable situa- 
tion. but that can't be the whole answer. 
For example, wc don't ovcrrace our 2- 
year-olds at Calumet, and yet we haven’t 
anything among the .^s to brag about 
at the moment.” (For habitual Calumet 
baekers. come Kentucky l>erby time, 
this season's two best candidates are 
named Martial Owens and Paved.) 

The guilty parties 

Jimmy offers three explanations. 
'‘First, wc have neglected to become 
more selective in our breeding. It has 
reached the point where every ow ner will 
breed whatever he's stuck with, and the 
result is a breed that, for the most part, 
is gradually becoming weaker. Not near- 
ly enough of our male horses arc be- 
ing gelded. Instead, anything that can 
win at six furlongs goes to stud. Sec- 
ond. 1 think that the tracks contribute 
to the bad situation. With two or three 
exceptions, they arc generally in pretty 
awful shape. Less use of sand and more 
use of live soil is needed, and too much 
tractor-drawn mechanical equipment 
only digs up the tracks and makes them 
more dangerous. T rouble is that manage- 
menJ is »o longer made up of men vvJ )0 
know the horse business. It is made up 
of men who know how to work a set of 
books and save S50 a day at the expense 
of the owners, l.astly. today's situation 
may be getting even worse in some areas 
where many of the eouniry's biggest 
breeding farms have gradually been de- 
pleted of their vital quota of nutri- 
tious natural minerals, Overworked land 
is bound to result in a poorer quality 
Thoroughbred. As proof, you only have 
to look around and see where better 
horses are starting to pop up— from the 
new land on farms and ranches in Flor- 
ida and California.'’ 

It could be. of course, (hat wc are 
shortly going to find plenty of good op- 
position for Candy Spots and Never 

I Bend. But if it doesn't turn up in a month 
in Hialeah's Everglades or the Santa 
r Anita Derby or the Flamingo, this should 

I be a iwo-horse classic season tiie likes of 
which wc haven't seen since 1955 and 
I Nashua and Swaps, end 
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Chuckwagon races at Alberta's world-famous Calgary Stampede 


CANADA 


...the wonderful world at your doorstep! 


Ihc Calgary Stampede is described as “The Greatest Outdoor 
Show on Earth.” And this year, its 51st, the Stampede 
promises to be wilder, woollier, bigger and better than ever. 
The dales arc July 8 to 13. After the Stampede, why not visit 
Banff and Jasper, in the Canadian Rockies? Banff “Indian 
Days" (July 20 to 23) offer the visitor another exciting glimpse 
of Canada's western heritage. *** In the east, summer 
activities include the recently opened Upper Canada Village 
— a historic reconstruction of pioneer days; the renowned 
Shakespearean Festival at Stratford, Ontario: the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Toronto; the Montreal Festival; and 
the colourful Gaelic Mod (Scottish Classic) in Nova Scotia. 
Dates of all the main events across Canada are available in 
the current “Calendar of Events". This, and other informative 
literature, is yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon. 


Travel Dividend — your dollar goes further in Canada! 



FREE! 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA. CANADA 

Please send the Canadian yacation Package to: 


ADDRESS. 


(ALEASE PRINT) 


Stick coupon on post-card or mail in envelope to above address. 





Put out the bottle that shows you know SCOTCH ! 
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Papwa’s championship play 


A Hindu who uses a cross-handed grip won the Natat Open and 
left the racist South African government a little crossed up itself 


A n ilHieratc son of an illiterate fruit 
peddler ss ho has a cross-handed golf 
grip won the Natal Open in Durban. 
South Africa the other day. making 
sporting history of one sort and political 
history of quite another. The winner was 
.14-year-old Sewsunker (i’apwa) Sewgo- 
luin. a Hindu who lives with his large 
family in a corrugated steel shack not a 
mile from the exclusive Durban Country 
Club, the site of the tournament. 

Never before has a nonwhite won a 
major .South African golf title. To do 
so. Sewgolum had to beat such notable 
competitors as South African Masters 
Champion Denis Hutchinson. South Af- 
rican Open Champion Harold Henning, 
aging but still able Bobby Locke and - 
above all — South .“kfrica's oHicial and 
volatile apartheid policy. 

The closing moments of the tourna- 
ment were like scenes from a Kipling 
novel. The day w-as windy and overcast, 
and it seemed as if all the Asian fruit 
hawkers in the world were on hand to 
cheer for their idol. Their horse-drawn 
carts and dilapidated trucks clogged the 
all-white country club's parking lot. and 
they surged over the hilly golf course 
with an unbridled enthusiasm. 

Dn the la.si hole Sewgolum. .swinging 
away with his bizarre grip that places 
the left hand below the right, drove his 
bail down a steep bank near the green. 
But he coolly pitched on and two-putted, 
winning the championship by a single 
stroke with a four-round total of 293. 
Hardly aware of the drizzling rain that 
had started to fall, Papwa's followers 
carried him .shoulder-high to the club- 
house w hich, because of his color, he is 
forbidden by law to enter. 


There the rain had created a unique 
problem. The prizegiving ceremonies, 
originally scheduled to be held on the 
neatly clipped lawn outside the club- 
house. would certainly have to be moved 
indoors. But how do you present the 
Natal Open trophy indoors if the Natal 
Open champion has to stay outdoors? 

The country club's oHicers went into 
ctincerned consultation, called the club's 
legal advisors and came up with a solu- 
tion that was at least law-abiding: give 
Papwa his trophy outside, then bestow 
the runner-up prizes in the clubhouse. 
While most of (he other competitors 
were shov^c^ing. unaware of what was 
taking place on the lawn, a handful of 
Natal Golf Union oHicials marched un- 
happily down the elubhou.se steps to 
hand the wet but wide-smiling Papwa 
his cup and a check for SI. 120. 

The South African Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. meanwhile, was refusing to 
mention Papwa's win on the air. "W'c 
do not broadcast multiracial sport." 
grumped Program Director Douglas 
Fuchs. But the word got around, and 
if SABC announcers were not talking 
about Papwa Sewgolum and the Natal 
Open, everyone else was. In Parliament 
ihc government's opptxsilion used Ihe in- 
cident to tlay the administration's racial 
policy. "Papwa receiving his trophy in 
the rain will do more to establish our 
image abroad than all the glossy pam- 
phlets issued by the Stale Information 
Department," said Mistress Helen Suz- 
man, lone parliamentary representative 
of the Progressive Party. 

“No permit wa.s issued to Sewgolum 
authorizing him to take part in the tour- 
nament." countered Community Devel- 


opment Minister Piet \V, Botha darkly. 
“Consideration is being given to steps 
that should be taken." 

Golfers, however, came toSewgoIiim's 
support with some commonsense re- 
marks. "He has proved himself a tal- 
ented sportsman and a gentleman." 
said Reg Taylor, member of South Af- 
rica's golf team in the recent World .Am- 
ateur Championship. 

"Papwa has earned the right to he 
classed as one of the best players in the 
country, and the idea of an open is to 
allow the best players to compete against 
one another," said Sid Brews, whose of- 
ficial title is national dean of South Af- 
rican golf. 

Sewgolum himself look the entire epi- 
sode calmly. .A familiar ligure on Dur- 
ban's "for Asians only" golf course since 
he was given a set of clubs seven years 
ago, he had won the Dutch Open in 
1959 and 1960. Thus the new victory 
was no lluke. "His grip restricts his fol- 
low-through and therefore his length." 
was Gary Player's assessment of Papwa's 
game last week, "but he has good nerves 
and a good short game." 

Papwa also has a short money game, 
and he can use the prize. Hts hut is hud- 
dled with a cluster of other shacks ainul 
some vegetable patches hard by the In- 
dian Ocean. He lives there with his wife, 
their three children, his blind mother, 
his three brothers and their families. He 
is a modest man. but he has ambitious 
plans for his SI. 1 20. "I'm going to spend 
it slowly, as I need it." he says with ap- 
pealing optimism. "Perhaps 1 can invest 
a little of it. I hope it will get us a new 
home — and a chance to practice my golf 
more than just once a week." end 
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ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healinf; Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time science has found a 
new hcnIinR substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoid.s and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results wore so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!'' 

The secret Is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyncif J— discovery cf a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in siip- 
poailory or oinfmenf form under the name 
Preparation f/®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


BASKETBALL/ Tom C. Broc/y 


Moscow, Idaho is proud of its peas, its wheat and its accident rate, 
but above all it is proud of Gus the Great and the team he plays for 

Big days in the pea capitai 


M oscow. Idaho is a jaunty little town 
located in the lush, rolling hill coun- 
try that makes up so much of the north- 
ern section of the state. Muscovites en- 
joy announcing that they live in the 
green-pea capital of America, and add 
without much fear of contradiction that 
there isn't any richer wheatland from 
coast to coast, either. Their community 
of 1 1,183 serves as a shopping center for 
farmers, lumbcrjacksand thenow friend- 
ly Nc 7 Perce Indians. It boasts the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 14 churches, an KIks 
club, two hotels, a couple of movie thea- 
ters, a bowling alley, several large grain 
elevators and, most important of all in 
this snowbound season, Gus Johnson. 

Cius Johnson is the spectacular center 
of Idaho's suddenly spectacular basket- 
ball team, which Iasi week trounced the 
University of Oregon ivvice to bring its 
record to 15-3. Ciiven any opportunity 
at all. a perfect stranger w ill turn to you 
in Moscoss and tell you about the time 
Johnson stulTcd a shot in the basket with 
one hand, caught it with the other and 
handed it to the startled referee. And 
when the residents of Moscow arc not 
talkingabout basketball they arc making 
earnest preparation to sec basketball. 
“Maybe it's because there aren't many 
diversions here in the winter,” says the 
university's director of information. 
Rafe Gibbs. That there is a scarcity of 
activities in Moscow is attested to by 
the University of California's athletic 
director and former basketball coach. 
Pete Newell. “I just let my players go 
their way in Moscow," he said once. 
“If they can get into trouble they are a 
better team than 1 think they are.” Such 
a sentiment is seconded by Oregon Bas- 
ketball Coach Steve Belko, who said last 
week, “1 had five minutes to myself so 
I made the rounds — twice." "As you can 
see." says Rafc Gibbs, “our passions arc 
more or less channeled, and they spill 
out all over the basketball court.” 

This spilling has been a Moscow tra- 


dition since the 1920s. Gaines were 
played then in the university library. A 
player racing in for a layup braked him- 
self by running headlong into the book- 
shelves surrounding the basketball floor. 
This was, as a wag put it, one way to get 
the team familiar with the classics. 

“Nothing was too good for our boys," 
recalls an Idaho professor. "Once when 
the team went off to Berkeley. Calif, to 
play for the championship the towns- 
folk, who were suspicious of living con- 
ditions there, sent them bushels of Idaho 
potatoes to tide them over." 

Basketball continued to be serious 
business well into the '30s. when money 
was scarce and entertainment was where 
you found it. Any chance to turn a rou- 
tine game into a riotous occasion was 
welcomed. Students once rigged a con- 
iraplion from ihc ceiling beforcan Ore- 
gon gaiTie. When the timekeeper fired 
his pistol in the air signaling tlic end of 
the half, a dead duck plummeted to the 
floor. No one reincmbcr.s who won. 

Ardent as the fans were, there came 
a time when they became more than a 
little disenchanted with Idaho basket- 
ball. “It was a combination of things." 
says Tom Hartley, the university's di- 
rector of sports publicity. “Essentially, 
we had lousy teams.” The old excite- 
ment arose only in games against nearby 
Washington State, a rivalry that once 
prompted a Moscow sheriff to snap off 
a couple of quick shots at a low-fiying 
plane chartered by some WSU students. 
They were bent on prematurely igniting 
an Idaho rally bonfire by bombing the 
pile with phosphorus. 

Then, three years ago. Idaho hired as 
head coach Joe Cipriano, w ho had been 
a fine little faackcourl man on the Uni- 
versity of Washington’s teams in the 
early ’50s. It is questionable if Cipriano 
was a popular choice. While still a play- 
er. he had two front teeth knocked out 
of his mouth by an Idaho player at Mos- 
cow, an action roundly cheered by the 
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home-town fans. When Idaho lost 10 of 
its first 1 3 games in C'ipriano’s first year, 
he seemed Siberia-hound. There was 
more than mild discontent among mem- 
bers of the local booster club, whose 
slot machine money was a large hunk of 
the school’s scholarship fund. (State leg- 
islation eventually banned the use of 
one-armed bandits. The money already 
collected from them was shrewdly in- 
vested. however, and the slot machines 
are still paying ofT.) 

An energetic recruiter. Cipriano only 
needed lime. He searched the Northwest 
for suitable talent and came back with 
Rich Porter, a 6-foot-3 guard who has a 
different facial expression for every oc- 
casion and w ho is a remarkably accurate 
long-range shooter, and Chuck White, 
who recently broke the school’s alltime 
scoring record and is about to receive a 
bonus from the New York Yankees for 
his baseball talents. (He hit .324 as an 
Idaho outfielder.) In 1962 Idaho’s basket- 
ball team won half its games. 

■•But if you’re going to have an excep- 
tional team." Cipriano had said, “you’ve 
got to have more than just good players. 
You’ve got to have one who’s great." 
Coach, fans and critics all had a pretty 
good idea they had one of those com- 
ing to Moscow this season, but no one 
was quite prepared for Gus the Great. 
It took Cipriano about 30 seconds of 
practice and Idaho rooters about five 
minutes of the season's opening game 
to realize that here indeed was one of 
those rare talents. It goes beyond mere 
ability. It is a special quality. Sports- 
writers fell all over their typewriters 
calling Johnson "another Baylor," “an- 
other Russell, another Lucas." But the 
fact is Cius Johnson is none of these. He 
is a unique basketball player. 

Standing six and a half feet tall, weigh- 
ing a hard 225 pounds. Johnson exudes 
a full, uninhibited zest for whatever is 
set before him. One morning last week 
It hapfiened to be a stack of wheatcakes, 
three fried eggs, a double order of po- 
tatoes and a rasher of bacon, which he 
consumed slowly, steadily and joyfully. 
“I've got to take it easy," he said, down- 
ing a second glass of milk. "Game to- 
night." Though Johnson is a .sophomore, 
he comes to Idaho pretty well prepared. 
In 1959 he had enrolled at Akron L'ni- 
\crsity. then dropped out after the first 
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for years. To be blunt about it, 
Gordon’s is England’s biggest selling gin 
—as it is America’s and the world's. 
Why? Probably because we have al- 
ways refused to tamper with a good 
thing. Gordon’s still harks back to 
Alexander Gordon’s original formula — 
conceived in London 193 years ago 
— so its distinctive dryness and flavour 
remain unchanged and unchallenged to 
this day. Ask for Gordon’s by name at 
your favourite tavern and package store 
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year because of disastrous grades. He 
joined an AAU learn, and it was from 
there that Cipriano got him. Johnson 
agreed to spend a year at Boise Junior 
College, getting his grades up to the 
point where he could be accepted at 
Idaho and further honing his basketball 
skills. At age 24. and with two years 
of top quality experience, he comes to 
college basketball as one of the most 
knowledgeable sophomores ever. He 
became eligible to play last month, but 
NCAA rules ban him from postseason 
tournaments this year. He will he a metn- 
her in good standing next year and can 
play through the 1963-64 season. 

The sad invasion 

When Oregon's Sieve Belko came into 
Moscow for the two games against John- 
son and Idaho last weekend he looked 
much like a marine who has been told 
he is to land with the first wave. "Wc'vc 
played them twice now." he said, sadly 
shaking his head, "and now we play 
them twice more. That Johnson jumps 
like he's sold his soul to the devil." 
"I go up with him." an Oregon player 
protested. "But when 1 come down he 
just stays up." 

W'hcn asked if there wasn’t something 
freakish about the way he gets otT the 
ground. Jolmson abandoned his usually 
articulate form of speech and said, 
"Hecks, no. I just say, ’Legs, jump,' and 
they says. ‘How high, boss?”’ 

And so it went in the opening game 
Friday night. Oregon played sharply and 
intelligenily, but with Johnson throw- 
ing the ball through the basket from 
several feet above the rim and Rich 
Porter and Chuck W'hitc shooting over 
the Oregon defense when it sagged on 
Johnson, it became quite clear that Ore- 
gon wasn't going to have a chance. Both 
backboards belonged to Johnson, who 
got 25 rebounds, and his passing was 
devilish, too, as Idaho won the open- 
er 79-61. 

On Saturday night Johnson jumped 
even belter, setting a school record of 
.31 rebounds, and Idaho beat Oregon's 
Ducks again, 88-78. When the timer 
fired the llnal gun Coach Belko just 
shrugged and looked up at the ceiling, 
perhaps expecting another dead duck to 
tall. "They call this place the ‘Safest 
Town in the W'est.'" he said, refer- 
ring to a chamber of commerce pilch 
prompted by 15 years without a fata) 
automobile accident. "Ha!" end 
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‘^Profit? 
Who needs 


T o MANY AMERICANS these days, ‘Profit’ has become 
an almost evil word. Yet everyone in the country 
favors a fast rate of growth for the U.S. economy. This 
is like being for transportation but against the wheel. 
Under our system, you simply can't have economic 
growth or material progress without profits. 

T ake union oil's case. During the last 10 years, the 
public demand for petroleum products in our mar- 
keting territory has grown from 885.000 barrels per day 
to 1.215.000. To keep pace with these growing needs, 
Union Oil has had to invest some $280,000,000 in refin- 
ing. marketing and distribution facilities alone. To say 
nothing of the even larger amounts we have invested in 
the search for more oil and gas reserves. 

W HERE DID WE GET THE MONEY tO do this? Part of 
it came from funds set aside to replace worn out 
facilities. Part of it came from net profits — slightly more 
than half of which we customarily plow' back into the 
business each year, And part of it we borrowed. But. in 
any case, these necessary facilities would have been 
impossible without profits. 


S o WOULD A LOT OF OTHER THINGS. TuXCS On profits 
of U.S. corporations provide our Federal Govern- 
ment enough revenue each year to pay the entire 
costs of operating the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Health Education and Welfare. Labor and 
Stale; plus the Atomic Energy Commission, C.A.B.. 
F.ll.A., Veterans Administration and the National 
Aeronautics and .Space Administration. 

W ITHOUT PROFITS, all OUT nation's research and 
development on new and improved products 
would falter. In fact, practically every product your 
family uses owes its existence to profits. And every one 
of the 68 Vi million jobs in the country — public or 
private — is dependent on profits. 

S O WHEN you're talking about our nation's eco- 
nomic growth and welfare, profit is not just a part 
of the system, it is the very foundation of the entire 
American economy. You simply can't have one without 
the other. 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 
your comments INVITED. Write: President. Union Oii Company 
of Catifornia, Union Oil Center, Los Angeles 17. California. 


Union Oil Company of California 

MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 




THE SPECTER AT THE BANQUET 

JAKE KEI. RAIN’S •MANI.Y FORM” WARNS JOHN L. SUI.l-IVAN BEFORE THI-IR FlCilll 
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THE HIHLE OE THE 
E:VHHEilSHOE 

How an immigrant Irish lad took over a trashy journal 
and transformed it into the premier sporting 
publication of the world 

KICHJIKDKFOX MADE MILLION? WITH 
HI? PINK POLICE (IJIZEnE 


Richard K. Fox esteemed the Police Ga- 
zette. The Police Gazette esteenied Rich- 
ard K. Fox. “In all that concerns gentle- 
manly and manly sports,” the Gazette 
was wont to report, “Richard K. Fox is 
today the supreme figure on the Western 
Continent.” Of the Gazette, Fox said, 
“It stands alone and unrivaled, a pow- 
erful factor for good.” Fox was the editor 
and publisher of the Gazette. 

From 1880 to 1910 Richard Kyle Fox 
and his Police Gazette ruled supreme 
over the sporting world. With a whoop 
and a cry, the weekly pink sheet covered 
Coney Island frolics, Paris inside out 
and the lives of famous poisoners. It 
promoted boxing, rowing, horse racing, 
dog fighting, cockfighting and a won- 
drous footrace called the Richard K. 
Fox Six-Day-Go-As-You-Please. For his 
readers. Fox built up a profitable feud 
with John L. Sullivan, crowned Annie 
Oakley the best shot in the world and 
transformed Billy the Kid, a narrow- 
chested juvenile delinquent from Brook- 
lyn, into a Galahad of the West. For 
Fox. two Newfoundland fishermen rowed 
more than 3,000 miles across the Atlan- 
tic in 55 days in an 1 8-foot rowboat. 
One reader, enthused about the sport- 
ing life, offered to walk 700 miles around 
a flour barrel in 134 hours for S50. Fox 
said he would pay if the man would do 
his walking inside (he barrel. Another 
reader offered to jump off the top of the 
Gazette Building arm in arm with John 
L. Sullivan. All he wanted was 52,500 
and his picture on the cover with the cap- 
tion, “Champion Jumper of the World.” 

Built on athletic hoopla and spiced 


with a show of garter, the Gazette was 
the greatest editorial success of the age. 
It was sad, loud, funny, vulgar, gory, 
completely outrageous — and thorough- 
ly compelling. Dubbed The Bible of 
the Barbershop, it had a circulation of 
half a million in all the states and terri- 
tories and 26 foreign countries. Once a 
reader wrote from Sempronius, Texas; 
“Have been on the move so much lately 
that I have not received the Police Ga- 
zette regularly. Please send me a copy 
here and oblige. Jesse James.” 

Compared with Fox, Hearst and 
Pulitzer were dull indeed. Fox was the 
first editor to make lavish use of pic- 
tures, and with its elaborate woodcuts, 
sensationalism and sports, the Gazette 
was the immediate progenitor of the 
tabloid. Fox virtually invented the sports 
page, the Broadway gossip column and 
the newspaper prize contest. He knew 
how to get the most out of his writers. 
On Saturday night he would lock them 
in a room with food, whisky and com- 
fortable couches. On Monday morning 
he would let them out, giving them $10 
apiecefortheir finished copy. The whisky. 
Fox believed, spurred creative effort, and 
the more imaginative a story, the better 
he liked it. He didn’t give a hoot for libel 
suits. Once he published a list of more 
than S3 million worth of suits that had 
b«jn brought against the Gazette in a 
six-month period, daring any of the 
plaintiffs to collect. He was, wrote H. L. 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan in 
joint tribute, “the most enterprising, the 
most audacious ... of the American 
editors of his day.” 


Fox actually knew next to nothing 
about sports. He never played any and, 
with the exception of boxing, knew the 
rules of none. He was born in Belfast, 
Ireland in 1846, the grandson of a min- 
ister. At 14 he became an editorial slavey 
on the Banner of Ulster, a Presbyterian 
church paper. Four years later he went 
into the countinghouse of the Belfast 
News Letter and spent 10 yeans there 
before sailing to America in 1874. 

In New York, Fox went to work for 
the Commercial Bulletin, the forerun- 
ner of The Wall Street Journal, as an ad- 
vertising salesman. A jjcrsonable young 
man, he made friends with a couple of 
engravers who, in lieu of cash owed to 
them, took over a dying journal called 
the Police Gazette. Founded in 1845. the 
Gazelle was the oldest weekly in the 



RICHARD KYLE FOX 

HE DISCOVERED THE VAST ATTRACnOV OF SI>ORTS HEROES 

country. It had begun as a crusader 
against crime, but under the inept direc- 
tion of George W. Matsell, ex-chief of 
police in New York, its standards had 
sunk so low that it was eventually selling 
only to the crooks it was supposed to 
expose. The engravers hired Fox to sell 
ads, and he did so well he soon had 
them in his debt. They paid him off by 
giving him the paper. 

In 1876 Fox assumed the editorial 
chair at the Gazette. He had just one 
idea in mind, but as Edward Van Every 
points out in Sins of New York, a his- 
tory of the Gazette, “it was a valuable 
one.” The idea was that if potential cus- 
tomers couldn’t read, give them pic- 
tures to look at. In came an army of 
artists to draw what Fox ordered, most- 
ly the shapely legs of pretty girls. To get 
coHlInutd 
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The Bjblc of the Barbershop costinued 


TWO ‘GAZETTE’ FAVORITES 



FRFD ROLLINSON 

><E RODS IN THE RICYCLC-VS. -HORSE RACE — RUT LOST 



around the flourishing puritanism of 
the day (and the floor-length dresses), 
Fox’s artists were forever sketching dam- 
sels falling down on roller skates, get- 
ting their shoes blacked, sleeping on lire 
escapes to beat the summer heat or being 
buffeted by the wind ("Playful pranks 
of March breezes"). Occasionally the 
reader got a double-barreled eyeful, as 
in the woodcut of a lady clambering up 
u telegraph pole to spy on her philander- 
ing boy friend ("What a jealous woman 
discovered in a tenement house by the 
aid of a clear head and a lineman’s 
clamps”). Here the reader got not only 
the pole climber but what she saw. 

To attract attention to the Gazette. 
Fox began printing it on pink paper. 
(It was quickly nicknamed The Pinky.) 
He added a page of theater notes and 
sold cabinet sketches of the petted fa- 
vorites of the footlights. Perhaps because 
of some boyhood experiences on church 
papers, he instituted a column, "Crimes 
of the Clergy.” Then, as if to demon- 
strate lack of bias, he added another, 
"Vice’s Varieties,” open to lay offenders. 
Tongue in cheek, Fox maintained the 
Gazette was against sin. Week after 
week, the paperwarned susceptible coun- 
try lasscsagainst the snares of the metrop- 
olis, which it set down in juicy detail. 
“No illustration and not a line of print- 
ing of immoral tendency is suffered to 
appear in its columns,” Fox said of the 
Gazette. “So far from pandering to 
vicious tastes, its object i.s to delineate 
vice in its proper odious character.” 

Early in his career as editor of the 
Gazette, Fox discovered a powerful trait 
of human nature which, if history were 
more just, might today be known as 
“Fox’s law." This is the immense, mag- 
netic attraction that athletes have for 
their idolatrous fans. To capitalize on 
it, Fox hired a champion 50-milc walker 
and bicyclist. “Colonel” William Edgar 
Harding, as the Gazette's sporting edi- 
tor. A contemporary portrait of the 
colonel shows him to be a swell of the 
first magnitude. His hair is parted neatly 
in the middle, falling back on the sides 
in lush wings over jug ears. His mus- 
taches arc even more splendiferous than 
those of his boss. Lush under the nos- 
trils (which appear ready to flare at the 
cry of “copy”), they are finely waxed at 
the tips, which span about half a foot. 


He wears a high, almost clerical collar, 
a diamond horseshoe stickpin witha gold 
“H" and an astrakhan coat. His eyes 
are averted, as though fixed on some dis- 
tant Valhalla, perhaps an assignment 
to cover a rat-killing match. 

The colonel was always on the go. act- 
ing as Fox's official representative at 
sporting galas. On August 1 of ciich year 
Fox made it a practice to reward the 
colonel's labor with a fitting gift, in 
1886. for instance, the colonel received 
a gold watch valued. Gazette readers 
wfcre told, at S200. The next year he got 
a pair of couplet diamond sleeve but- 
tons appraised at S500. It was written 
of the colonel, probably by himself, that 
"he is neither proud nor arrogant, but 
treats everyone with respect and in a 
sociable manner.'’ 

No paper had ever run a sports page 
like the one in the Gazette. Fox didn't 
see any reason why a boxing match 
couldn’t be covered with the thorough- 
ness given to a first-rate hanging. To test 
his revolutionary idea. Fox in the spring 
of 1880 dispatched Harding and several 
artists to Collier's Station, W. Va. to 
cover the Paddy Ryan-Joe Goss fight. 
Other papers had given little space to 
the match, favoring instead one between 
Garfield and Hancock for the presiden- 
cy. Fox’s special edition hit the competi- 
tion like a left hook to the jaw. It in- 
cluded a blow-by-blow account of the 
87 rounds that made Paddy Ryan 
Hce Gazette champion" and woodcuts 
depicting fans at ringside, the site and 
the gladiators. To meet the demand for 
copies. Fox kept his presses rolling for 
weeks. When sales reached a record 400,- 
000, he knew he had a good thing. 

A year later Fox was spending an eve- 
ning in Harry Hill's Gentleman 's Sport- 
ing Thciiter on the Lower East Side. Har- 
ry's was a smoky, noisy dive redolent of 
cheap beer and cheaper perfume. Its at- 
tractions were drink, burlesque, boxing, 
wrcstlingand assorted ladies. Called "the 
best of the worst places.” it was then the 
sporting capital of the country. Most of 
the important boxing matches were con- 
tracted for there, and Harry Hill, the 
proprietor, a broad bulldog of a man, 
often refereed or held the stake money. 
Present besides Fox was a booze-loving 
kid from Boston named John L. Sulli- 
van, who had come to New York to 
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make a reputaiion as a prizefighter. He 
was succeeding — two nights before he 
had ripped apart Steve Taylor on the 
stage at Hill’s. Fox sent an invitation 
over to Sullivan’s table, asking him to 
join the party. Sullivan wasn’t as flat- 
tered as he should have been. A great 
many replies have been attributed to 
him — the real one probably is unprinta- 
ble — but everyone agrees he said some- 
thing like this to the waiter: •*It‘s no 
farther from him to me than it is from 
me to him, If he wants to see John L. 
Sullivan, he can do the walking.” 

Sullivan's insult set in motion a feud 
that was to be lucrative for him and the 
Gazette. Fox decided Sullivan was a 
drunken braggart who ought to be laid 
out in the ring as quickly as possible, 
and he called on his champion. Ryan, 
to do the job. A year before, Ryan had 
sneered at Sullivan as an opponent, but 
Fox. who never let his animosity for Sul- 
livan impair his business sense, began 
promoting the match. Starting weeks in 
advance, the Gazette whipped up enthu- 
siasm with pictures, stories, interviews, 
statistics and speculation on the fighters, 
their styles and the probable outcome — 
all new techniques for the sports page. 

On February 7, 1 882 Ryan entered the 
ring in Mississippi City, Miss., a 2-to-l 
favorite. His colors, said the Gazette, 
were gotten up with great taste. They 
were a white silk hankerchief with red, 
white and blue borders, ’’representing 
our national colors." The central figure 
was an eagle standing on an azure globe, 
spangled. In the four corners were a harp 
of Erin, a sunburst, an American shield 
and ’’E-xceisior." Besides backing Ryan, 
Fox bet $5,000 himself and gave Ryan 
$1,000 to bet. It was a one-sided fight. 
Sullivan, who sneered through much of 
it, won the title from Ryan in 1 1 minutes. 

Sullivan kept the title for 10 years, 
even though Fox spent thousands of dol- 
lars on challengers, moved partly by his 
grudge against the champion and partly 
by the joyful thought that no matter who 
won in the ring, the Gazette won outside 
of it. Fox brought over Tug Wilson, 
Charley Mitchell and Alf Greenfield 
from England. He imported Herbert 
(The Maori) Slade from New Zealand. 
All fell to Sullivan’s fists under London 
Prize Ring Rules, which allowed wres- 
tling. hair grabbing, rabbit and kidney 


punching—but no biting, gouging or 
hitting below the belt. A wag wrote: 

T/ie Fox may go to England 

And the Fox may go to France, 

But to beat John L., he can go to Hell, 

And then he wont have a chance. 

Fox's great hope was Jake Kilrain. 
whom he began grooming for an all-or- 
nothing shot at Sullivan in 1 886. By con- 
fusing the issue. Fox and Harding made 
it appear that Sullivan was ducking Kil- 
rain, and so they presented their man 
with a gold and diamond belt symbolic 
of the championship. Incensed, some of 
Sullivan’s Bo.sion admirers came up with 
a gold belt of their own. four feet long, 
a foot wide and studded with 397 dia- 
monds. They claimed it was worth $10,- 
000. “Dick Fox’s belt looks like a dog 
collar alongside this one." said Sullivan. 
”1 intend to offer his for competition 
among the New York bootblacks.” 

When Sullivan and Kilrain finally met 
to sign for the fight, the champion was 
outraged at the contract Harding pre- 
sented; it referred to Kilrain as cham- 
pion of the world. ”How is this?” asked 
Sullivan contemptuously. “1 won’t .sign 
any such paper. Take that out; he’s no 
champion.’’ Sullivan deleted the offend- 
ing phrase with a slash of his pen. 

In Richburg, Miss, on July 8, 1889, 
Kilrain and Sullivan, raw and blistered 
by a blazing sun, poked and fouled each 
other for 75 rounds. When Harding left 
the ring after Round 42, convinced that 
Kilrain could not win, Sullivan attempt- 
ed to administer the coup de grace by 
sitting on Kilrain’s head. Sullivan began 
vomiting in the 44th round, and Kilrain 
took heart. “Will you draw the fight?" 
he asked. As soon as Sullivan was able 
to speak, he said, “No, you loafer,” 
and went after Kilrain savagely. When 
it finally looked as though Kilrain might 
die from heat or exhaustion, his seconds 
tossed in the sponge, in boxing’s last 
bareknuckle championship fight, Sulli- 
van was declared the winner. He prompt- 
ly turned the Gazelle bell over to one of 
his backers. “You might want it for your 
bulldog," he said. Later he took the 
belt back, pried out the diamonds and 
hocked the rest for SI75. Kilrain was 
grief-stricken. He boarded a train in 
fighting rig, the blood trickling down 
his temple, tears flowing down his checks. 
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AN OLDTIME RACE 

THE “GAZEtTL” RE-CREATED AS 1845 MATCH RACE FOR $20,000, WON BY PEYTONA OVER FASHION 


THE GREAT WALK 

IHL HI I D GETS OFF IN A FOX-SPONSORED SIX-DAY RACT IN 1111. OLD MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 



EJescrtcd except for two newspapermen, 
he wept uncontrollably. When they told 
him that he had not disgraced himself, 
he stopped long enough to say. “No, 
I've lost my friends* money, and with 
their money goes their friendship." 

While lining up challengers for Sulli- 
van. Fox also fought to legalize boxing. 
He maintained that "scicntiQc sparring 
exhibitions*’ were .within the law, and 
with his lawyers, including Abe Hum- 
mel of the notorious firm of Howe and 
Hummel, he worked out a plan that 
would make boxing acceptable in New 
York, The court fights made good copy 
for the Gazelle, and in defending box- 
ing Fox was protecting his investment. 

By 1882, only six years after he had 
taken over the Gazette, the paper was 
worth millions. Fox had S3 million in 
atsh, and to celebrate he built himself 
a seven-story headquarters near the 
Brooklyn Bridge. It cost more than 
5250,000 and stood for almost 80 years, a 
monument to vulgarity. Fox decorated 
its 12 fire escapes with cast-iron figures 
of baseball players, fighters, jockeys and, 
modestly, the initials '‘RKF’’ entwined, 
appropriately, with four horseshoes. The 
clock on the roof, a New York land- 
mark, once brought Fox hundreds of 
letters from angry citizens when it ran 
slow and made them late for work. 
Above the main entrance was the stone 
head of a fox. On two floors steam print- 
ing presses turned out the Gazette and 
hundreds of sensational and sporting 
books culled from its columns. Sold for 
a quarter, these books now fetch 515 
to 530 each as collector’s items. The re- 
ception room was a sports museum, the 
walls displaying gold and silver testi- 
monials to the athletic way of life. Talk 
of money, bets and matches and cigar 
smoke filled the air. 

As Fox accumulated more and more I 
money from the Gazette, he turned to I 
philanthropy. He renovated a rat-in- ; 
Tested tenement in Chinatown and made j 
it into a model development. Fox Flats i 
rented for SI 0 to $1 5 a month, for which ' 
a tenant received hot and cold water, 
gas. a bathroom, steam heat, the use of 
a marble staircase in the lobby and such 
esthetic adornments as statues of Ike 
Weir, the Belfast Spider, and Miss Libby i 
Ross, the champion lady boxer of the I 
world. Distinguished residents included I 


Chuck Connors, the so-called Mayor of 
Chinatown, who paid no rent, and a cel- 
ebrated burglar, Barney (Piano Tuner) 
Blood, a habitue of Sing Sing. Fox mis- 
judged this crew's readiness for model 
housing. Soon they were peddling the 
statues, the plumbing and. in one in- 
.siance, a .section of the marble stajrca.se. 

Disgusted. Fox moved on to more re- 
warding activities— his racehorse. Police 
Gazette, purchased for 510,000: his am- 
ateur baseball team, the Foxes: and his 
European society friends, in whose com- 
pany he found greater acceptance and 
respect than among highbrow Ameri- 
cans. In 1885 on a trip to London. Fox. 
whose first wife had died, met and mar- 
ried a tall, handsome Englishwoman 
named Helen Dods. .Although friends 
considered the Foxes a “singularly hap- 
py couple" for almost 20 years. Helen 
one day in 1905 loaded her clothes into 
six trunks and disappeared on a boat to 
Europe. When Fox sued for divorce, the 
story that emerged rivaled anything he 
had ever run in The Pinky. 

While traveling in Europe the year 
before, the Foxes had met and been 
charmed by a handsome Austrian named 
Alfred Stein. .Almost 30 years Helen 
Fox's junior, Stein became infatuated 
with her (or her money) and followed 
the couple back to New York. Unknown 
to Richard K.. the Austrian took rooms 
on West 36th Street, where Mrs. Fox 
visited him almost daily while her hus- 
band was downtown. When, at her sug- 
gestion. Fox and his eldest son took a 
trip to Florida, she and Stein booked 
passage to France. Fox returned and 
found in place of his wife's jewels a 
“Dear Richard” note- Though he pul 
private detectives on the couple's trail. 
Fox never caught up with his wife. He 
won an uncontesied divorce. In 1913 he 
married Emma Louise Robinson, who 
remained with him until his death. 

Ironically, by the time the Gazelle's 
editor became the victim of a love tri- 
angle. his weekly, widely imitated by the 
tabloids, had lost much of its vigor and 
sauciness. People could read all the spicy 
stories they wanted to. every day, in the 
other papers. Fox replaced his unique 
W'Oodcuts with ordinary photographs at 
racingcars, horses, yachts, baseball play- 
ers, boxers and now and then a mode.stly 
clad actress. Sports became the Gazette's 


mainstay, and in 1905 Fox. “who seems 
I to have the happy faculty of doing the 
I proper thing at the proper time" (to 
; quote his own paper), put up a $1,000 
cup for the winner of the World Scries. 
By now. though, every daily in New 
York had a brightly written sports page. 
When the ]8lh Aniendment dried up the 
Gazette's barroom circulation and wom- 
en invaded the barbershops demanding 
bobbed haircuts, the paper started to 
slide. It was still sliding when Fox, worth 
almost 52 million, died at his mansion in 
Red Bank. N.J. on November 14, 1922. 

There were few mourners, but an epi- 
taph might have been written from a 
puff the Gazelle once ran in the ’80s: 
"To see the slender, almost boyish pro- 
prietor of this wonderful business mov- 
ing modestly and good-humoredly 
through its mazes ... is to make one 
convinced that after all even Monte 
Cristo was a possible character, with 
the diflerence, however, that Monte 
Cristo had his fortune made for him, 
while Richard K. Fox forced fortune to 
smile on him by his own genius, good 
ludgmcni and indomitable energy of 
will.” 

- MARVIN WEISBORD 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

When four of his best players were declared 
ineligible before Ihe start of the season. 
NVli Coach I.ou Rossini quite naturally 
looked to 6-fool-5 Barry Kramer, who play.s 
with a fierceness that belies his ofT-courl 
amiability, to carry the Violets. Kramer did 
it guile well, averaging 28.9 ptiinis (second 
best in Ihe nation) as NYU won 10 of its 
first 12 games. Last week help returned in 
the form of reinstated Happy Hairston, a 
6-foot-7 rebounder and scorer. When NYU 
played Furman in New York's Madison 
Square Garden the Paladins made Ihe mis- 
take of trying to run with the refurbished 
Violets and soon found it was futile. Break- 
ing out of a good /one defease. Hairston 
scored 34 points, Kramer 32 and NYU ran 
off with the game. 108-82. 

It hasn't been a happy season for St. 
John’s. But Notre Dame, which just man- 
aged to beat Boston Collesc 74-66 without 
talented sophomores Larry Sheffield and 
Ron Reed, now scholastically ineligible, 
proved to be a perfect foil for St. John's 
only weapon, a disciplined ball-control 
game. The Redmen. playing their patient 
game for all it was worth, upset the Irish 
57-52, 

Providence, hoping for a postseason 
tournament bid. was coming on fa-st. With 
little Vinnic Ernst triggering u fiashy fast 
break, the Friars beat Massachusetts 80 61. 
DePaul 77-59 and Catholic U. 95-58. Holy 
Cross, too, was clamoring for recognition. 
The Crusaders beat Rhode island 80-69. 
then cut down Villanova 77-62 before los- 
ing to Cieorjjetown 85-84. 

Niagara and Canisius, however, had their 
troubles. -Syracuse harassed Niagara with 
a tight /one and newcomer Jim Seaman 
further embarrassed the Eagles with 24 
points, including the winning one. as Ihe 
Orangemen upset them 68-67. Canisius 
couldn’t handle Villanova's Wally Jones, 
who scored 21 points, and lost to the Wild- 
cats 79-60. But both came back. Niagara 
to beat St, Peter’s 81-74 and Canisius to 
rout Manhmiun 105-72. .St. Bonstvenlure. 
meanwhile, defeated OcPaul 71-67. 

Philadelphia's Mid-Atlantic Conference 
teams had an easy week, St. Joseph's rolled 
over Mount St. Mary's 82-60 and l.afayetle 
78-60; slick little Temple outscored Muh- 
leiilH'rg 98-64 and Manhattan 57-47. and 
l.a.Sallc look Ciellyshurg 80-65 and Syra- 
cuse 74-66 for its lOlh in a row, But things 
weren’t guile so settled in the Ivy League. 
While Penn. Princeton and Yale were 
busy fighting each other off. Cornell beat 
ilursard 68-54 and Dartmouth 75-62 and 


slipped into first place. Penn defeated Yale 

76- 69. but lost to Brown 61-59, and Prince- 
ton downed Brown 71-6.3 and Yale 61-58. 

Navy, finding it difficiiJl to win. even pul 
f(H)lball Quarterback Roger Slaubaeh to 
work against Penn Stale. He scored only 
one point as the Middies lost again. 79-67. 
The top three; 

1. HTU 

2. Sr. JOSEPH'S (IS-3) 

3. P0OV1OCNCE (•«-«> 

THE SOUTH 

All scast»n long Cieurgia Tech had managed 
to win the close ones — four limes in extra 
periods and six times by four poinl.s or less 
—but last week fortune fled. After edging 
past William 4 Mary 50-49 in its customary 
fashion, Tech got its comeuppance, not once 
but twice. First I'ulane. last in the SEC 
and bearing a lO-gamc losing streak, caught 
the Jackets dawdling too long. Jim Kerwin. 
bandaged to his neckline to protect a torn 
rib muscle, scored 33 points andTulanc won 

77- 69 in overtime. Then l.SU peeked away 
resolutely at a 12-point Georgia Tech lead, 
finally winning 56-54 on .Sam Chase's two 
foul shots in the last seconds. With that, 
tceh fell into a third-place tie with Ken- 
tucky. behind Mivsivsjppi Stale and Au- 
hum. Mourned Couch Whack Hydcr; "The 
bubble has just burst.” 

Duke's Atlantic Coast leaders were shak- 
en but still sound. The Blue Devils started 
fast against Wake Forest and had the Dea- 
cons on the run after 14 minutes. Then, 
while Art Hcyman and JciV Mullins kept 
the corner defenders busy, 6-fooi-l i Hack 
Tison wrecked Wake inside. He scattered 
their rone with nine baskets in I ] tries, 
blocked eight shots and picked off 13 re- 
bounds as Duke won 97-66. North ('amlina 
Stale was tougher. Duke, caught up in 
State's slowdown, barely got away, 56-55. 
Meanwhile Wake Forest rallied to beat 
North Carolina 72-71 on Frank Christie’s 
two foul shots. 

Even West Virginians were beginning to 
wonder about their Mountaineers. West 
VirKinia's famed /one press and some bril- 
liant baekeouri play by subs Ricky Ray and 
l>onnie Weir bailed the team out 79-76 
against Virginia Tech. But when the Moun- 
taineers went to the press to protect a 13- 
poinl lead against William & Mary. Roger 
Bergey and Dave Hunter broke it with their 
dribbling, passing and shooting. Ekrgey got 
the last basket and the Indians won 75-72. 

The Ohio Valley race was anybody's once 
again after Tenncvsec Tech upset Morchead 
68-64. Miami, now 18-3, beat Jacksonville 


112 105 and l.ouisvilIc 94-84; Memphis 
.State defeated Ihe Citadel 72-63. The top 
three: 

a. MISSISSIPPI STATE 

3. AUBURN 

THE MIDWEST 

One by one. Missouri Valley teams were 
learning that there is just no way to slop 
Cincinnati. Drake got olT to an early lead 
but then Cincy got down to bu.sincss and Ihe 
Bulldogs faded like a wcck-old (lower, losing 
71-60. Bradley's Chuck Orsborn tried to 
jam Cincinnati's inside shooters w ith both a 
/one and a sagging man-to-man. The only 
trouble was that it left Larry Shingleton, 
who almost never shoots, free and willing. 
He sank seven of 1 1 shots. Still. Cincinnati 
led by only a single point. 60 59, with 58 
seconds to play. Then Tony Yates dropped 
in two free throws and Ciney went on to 
win. 65-61. their 37ih straight and 69(h in a 
row at home. This left everybody else fight- 
ing for .second place, with St. I.oui'. in the 
lead. The Bills cracked Wichita's full- and 
half-court presses and beat the Shockers off 
the backboards and on the scoreboard, 
68-61. 

There was hardly a contender in sight in 
the Big Ten after Illinois outran and out- 
shot Iiidiaiia 104-101 in a game where de- 
fense was forgollcn, and then beat Michigan 
Stale 91 -86. Ohio Stale and Miomsola 
tried to slay in the race. The Bucks beat 
Wisconsin 94-70. while Minnesota slopped 
last-place Puriluo 80-73. 

Coloradii made the mistake of getting be- 
hind Oklahoma Slate in the second half and 
had to sulVcr through one of Coach Hank 
Iba's torturing stalls. The Cowboys held the 
ball for 8'/2 minutes, and gave Colorado its 
first Big Fight loss, 52-49. Kansas Coach 
Dick Harp was so inspired that he bravely 
predicted. "Colorado is not beyond our 
reach, even at Boulder." He was wrong. 
The big Colorado frontliaers. Milt Mueller, 
Ken Charlton and Jim Davis, shrugged off 
the varied Kansas defenses and beat the 
Jayhawks 62 52. But the BulTs may have 
more trouble with .suddenly aroused Kansas 
State, which stamped away from Missouri 
90 55 and Oklahoma 100 69. Oklahoma 
State, too, was in contention after cooling 
ofl lima Stale 54-50. The lop three: 

3. ILLINOIS |l4-3> 

THE SOUTHWEST 

How do you catch a runaway Longhorn? 
That was the question in the Southwest 
Conference and nobody seemed to have an 
answer, lexus A&M Coach Bob Rogers 
thought he could do it by stopping Texas’ 
inside shooting. He succeeded at that, but 
Jim Gilbert and Jim Puryear shot over the 
Aggies for 42 points and the Longhorns won 
70-59 at College Station, where A&M hadn’t 
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A NIAV f-ADII.I.AC* AM) ITS CI.OSKST KIVAT.. That' s n fuel! The only 
lofrical siibslitutf for a neir ('.adillac is a OuUUnc of greater vintage {like the black Ino-year-oUl in the picture above). At 
least, so rnaiiY niutorists feel this to be true that the car is alivays in demand. ('.onse<incntlY, a larger share of the initial 
investment is traditionally relumed at resale time. That makes the pleasures oj (Aidillac ou nership yours at a depreciation 
rate that is more favorable titan that of an', other car in the (Mdillac price class, ll hy not plan to drive this Cadillac soon? 



stereo Hi-Fi and FM/AM 
radio in a coffee table 



MOTOROLA 


keut{ea4f^ u\,Ut^€Mti>^aicho^e&cthctticS 


This Motorola lets you 
enjoy the best In 
listening, Is finished on 
all four sides to look 
smart from any part 
of the room . . . costs 
only S169.95* 

You miiy alretidy be aecuslomed 
to seeing cofTee tables used for 
other things. But did you ever 


sec one that played music? 

This Motorola version is a 
bona lide stereo hi-(t — and has 
an FM AM radio to bool. 

The idea makes good sense 
because you get a useful piece of 
furniture and tine entertainment 
from one compact. 1 6' high piece 
that looks attractive under a low 
window, or in front of a couch. 
It makes good music, too. be- 
cause its .‘'0“ coffee tabic lengtii 
permits wide placement of the .f 
separate speaker systems. gi\es 
your stereo records wonderfully 
realistic stereo sound separation. 


.And. you'll find this stereo 
hi-ti is mighty practical. The 
specially sealed fabric covering 
is mildew, stain and sculT resist- 
ant. wipes clean easily. C omes in 
White or 2-tone Brown with 
burnished brass legs. 

Stop by your Motorola dealer's 
to have a look . . . and listen. 
•Manufacturer's suggested list 
price is only 5169.95 (optional 
with dealers). 

@ MOTOnOLA 



BASKETBAt.l.’S WEEK 

lost in three years. "We didn't think any- 
body could shoot like that." groaned Rog- 
ers. -SML v,eiil afterTesas' outside shooters 
and got beaten inside when Mike Hum- 
phrey. Paul I'ull/, Mult Heller and Larry 
I ranks fired away bnskl\ to insure a 77-62 
win and a 7-0 conference record. This left 
Rice the only serious challenger The sec- 
ond-place Owls stayed alive by beating 
Bavlnr 62 54 and Icvis U-eli 8^ 77, 

.\ri/<>(ta .State's Sun Devils, with Art 
Becker and Joe Caldwell shooting well, over- 
powered New Me\ic» State 89-62 and .\ri- 
/(ina 7,t 54 for their 44lh straight at Tempo. 
Hdusion lost Hrsl-slringer holly Malone and 
three other players for academic deficien- 
cies, and then lost to luKa 76-69 Hut I'cx- 
iis Western earned a big victory. After beat- 
ing Arizona 65-50. the Miners edged Utah 
.Slate 57-55. The lop three: 

1 ARIZONA STATE OS-Z) 

TEXAS WESTERN <<«-») 

». TEXAS OJ-») 

THE WEST 

Coach \ ince Caz/etta of Seattle, irked by 
what he called ‘"willl'ul interference — calcu- 
lated or otherwise" in recruiting and sched- 
uling by Athletic Director Eddie O'Brien, 
announced he was resigning at season's end. 
This in turn irked The Very Reverend A. A. 
Lemieux, Seattle's president, who lired Caz- 
zctta on the spot. The team, meanwhile, 
kept winning. Center John Tresvanl pulled 
down 40 rebounds as .Seattle manhandled 
Xtoiitaiiu 100-61. and the Chieftains then 
whipped Pitdlic 82-56. 

Oregon Stale had problems, too. While 
Terry Baker s.il on the bench nursing a toe 
infection and muttering, "This is ridicu- 
lous." Porilaiid defeated the Beavers 67-58. 
But it was another story the next night at 
Corvallis, where Oregon State won 66-51. 
Oregon had even worse luck. The Ducks 
were beaten by powerful Idaho twice, 79 61 
and 88 78 (hv pane 50). 

The Big Six race is so confused it is hard 
to believe only six teams arc in it. While 
Stanford w.is losing to LSC 61-57 and beat- 
ing t Cl. A 86-78, Wiishiiigion moved into 
first place. 1 he Huskies, executing Coach 
Johnny Cirayson’s finely limed screens skill- 
fully, turned back Calirornia 64-62 and 
65-58. 

liriiihani 1 oung defeated New .Mexico 
76-7.1 and UyoniaiB 89-77 to tie Arizona 
Stale for the Western AC lead, but an even 
bigger surprise was liah. Allen Holmes, 
recovered at last from a I960 auto accident 
that threatened to cripple him for life, led 
the rejuvenated Ules past Wyoming 104 7.1 
and New Mexico 74 57. ('nlorado .State's 
Bill Cireen pushed in 48 points as the Rams 
thrashed Deiwer 79-57. The lop three: 

1. OREGON STATE (13-B) 

2. STANFORD [la-S) 
a. UTAH STATE (U-*) 



OTARD SPECUL BD PROOF 


3 STAR 94 PROOF • V.S.O.P. BO PflOOF#196? SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO. 


SHERATON 


i 


Fish-rich waters for trarlin. dolphin, 
sail and bone fish. Private boat dock 
at hotel. ■ Surf and pool swimming 
I Tennis ■ Pitch-and-Putt Golf 
I Lavish comfort, attentive services 
Gourmet food. For speedy reserva- 
tions, see your favorite travel agent or 
phone your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 
SHERATON BRITISH COLONIAL HOTEL 


Go where the skiers go! 
Drive iess-ski more on 
Pennsyivania’s famed 
mountain siopes. 

Free-BBP- 

Department of Commerce 
646 State Capitol Bldg. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Please send SKIING IN PENNSYLVANIA, full 
color direclory of Pennsyivsnid's oufstanding ski 
slopes and WINTER SPORTS GUIDE pamphlets. 

NAME 

ADDRESS ’ 


COGNAC 


Everything French 

born in France 
blended in France 
cashed in France 
mellowed in France 

,,, but the price 


COGNAC BRANDY 


One of 
the world's 


great cognacs 


Now Utakd "Speci.m.” Cognac HitANDv joins the royal Utakd family of 3-Star and 
v.s.o.r. Cognac Bkanpy — the only Cognac Brandy produced since 1795 in the historic 
Chateau de Cognac. You get truly "Tlie King of Cognacs From the Castle of Cognac” 
for about /w.? ihan llie other great cognacs. 
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CITY 


ZONE 


STATE 




Continuity is eloquently symbolized 
to the world every four years when the torch 
is passed from hand to hand on the way 
to the opening ceremonies of the Olympic Games. 
If continuity is an important ingredient of any 
successful magazine, it is of special importance 
in the world of Sports Illustrated, whose 
readers, whether participating or watching, 
derive their enjoyment, their understanding 
and their reward from a continuity of 
events that build 




inexorably through an hour, a day, 
a week to a dramatic climax. Sports Illustrated 
brings a weekly continuity followed with deepest 
interest in 1.000.000 homes. In so doing it has won 
the most hara-headed tribute of all — a solid vote 
of confidence from the nation’s leading advertisers, 
who each year have increased their continuity 
in Sports Illustrated until they have made it a 
phenomenal Vth in advertising pages among 
the hundreds of magazines published in 
America today. 


ancient Olympia to opening of 
Games oi the I6th Olympiad 
at Melbourne takes place in 
an Australian pasture. Sports 
l.iusTRATED, NovemCier 19,1956. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol ihe sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL — N'n.\- S>rjcu'>c. Viinning all Hvc 
uamCN. indudinK a 12fr-l(W nciorj cucr liril-placc 
BoMon. has loutihencd inio J %crnng ^>:cnnd-p1acu 
(cam in (Kc El'S!, as ii Thowcd b> t-caling Deirnit 
162 i.tS. iiosion. mcansshilc, unn four, with Hill 
Russell parsing t^lph Sehascs ot Ssraouse as ihc 
IcajjucS allliiiic rcboundcr. ills toial is 1 1 ,022 m levs 
iKan scsen seasons. San I ranciseo's \\ lU C'hamlser* 
lam uas held dossn as dc lenses uorked hard on him, 
his only bin nighi being 56 points m a »m user On- 
cinnaii. The Warriors also beat t)eimii 117 Il6l<i 
lake oscr ihird place in ihe Wcslcrn Division 
al’icr the Pistons had lusi 120 105 in sccond-placc 
Si. I ouis, Chicago, game but guileless in Iasi place, 
played lour limes, lust each one alici a dose bailie. 
In three games vsilh the league-leading Los Angdes 
Lakers - slowed by the absence of Jerry West— Chi- 
cago lost in the last fev, mmuies. all by a total of sit 
poinis. New ^ork had worse luck. The Knicks 

lour vMihout a murmur. 

BOATING SIRS, PAT DUANE'., with husband Jack 
as crew, hiked out on her 20-foot //.jneCJ.rr to win 
three itnies and hnish second twice for a total of 
points, succcssrully defending her Midwinter 
E lying Dutchman iiilc at Tampa, I'la. 

BOWLING ANDY MARZICIIofl ong Beach.Caiif. 

Ihe S24,OOOSi. Louis Open w ith a last-game 2JK, his 
second PBA tour siciory in a month. 

BOXING — l.ASZl-O PAPP. 36, the only acknowl- 
edged prolcssional athlete hchind th: Iron Curtain 
lio claim the hurupcan middicweighi title he had to 
Openly accept professional status), battered Britain's 
George Aldridge for 1 4 rounds in Vienna, then sent 
him down so solidls in the I5lh that the referee 
didn'l bolhef to count. The victory brought Papp's 
record to 20 wmv and two draws and put him m a 
posilinn to challenge the winner of the Oick Tiger- 
Gene l-ullmer world championship pout taicr this 

E.MILE GRM PITH, world welterweight title- 
holder, celebrated his 25lh birthday by delcating 
Chris Chnslensen of Denmark by a TfcU m the 
nmlh round in Copenhagen. 

FIGURE SKATING THE NATIONAL CHANT- 
PIONSIIIPS in Long Beach. Calit, saw a display of 
talent that could help the U-S. begin in reestablish 
Itself as a leading nation in figure skating. Boston's 
Albertina Noyes, 14, the IV6I nosic-e tillisi. 
won ihc junior ladies'; Tommy Lilr. in third place 
after the compulsory Bgiires. unwound iwu triple 
jumps to win Ihc senior men's over ihc defend- 
ing champion, Monts Hoyt, and I orraine Hanlon, 
17. of Boston won Ihc senior ladies' lille. 
the; EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP, in Buda- 
pest, awarded the men's title to Alain Calmai of 
I ranee, whose only real opisosilion. ailing Karol Di- 
sin. ol C/cchoslosakij, Cisuld noi comps’ie. Sioukjc 
Dijksirj. a 21-ycar-ald Dutch girl, took her loiirih 
straight European women's nile. I he pairs compe- 

20, and Elans-Jurgcn llaumler, 21, who put on a 

in a European championship. In second and third 
places were ihe iwo Riissiiin pairs, whose imagina- 
iisc presenlalion indicated the U S.S.R. has mas- 

GOLF -NANCY ROTH, a 23-y ear-old amateur from 
Hollywood, ITa., won her thud iii.ijor tournament 
in a row. the Palm Beach Women's Amateur, by 
defeating National Amateur (ihampion JoAnne 
Gunderson 2 and 1. 

HOCKET NHL: It was a week of onlv seven games, 
and live were ties, but one that really counted was 
a 2- I siclory by lourih-placc Detroit oscr Toronto. 
The leafs had E>een lied for second with Montreal. 
The C.inadiens pulled out a S-5 tic with last-place 
Boston for the one point that g.ise them sole pos- 
session of second. The oilier unbalanced score was a 
6- 3 upsel by New Turk over Montreal. Don Me- 
Kenney, traded from Boston, broke the tic for ilic 
Rangers and assisted on Ihe clinching goal, while 

in h/s sc.ilp in the first period and CJtiic luck (o hold 
Montreal scoreless. He also made 32 sases m a 3 3 
lie with the Icague-lcadmg Chicago Black Hawks. 

HORSE RACING- KELSO ($6.70) surged out of 
lourih place on the Itnal turn to run down a prestige 
held lhai included Ridan and Jaipur and wm ihc 
S5g.200 Scmmulc Handicap at Hialeah bv a con- 
vincing 2 ^4 lengths under jockey Ismael Vaicn/ucla. 


SKY WONDLR (SK.50). liking Ihe slow track at 
Hialeah, hmshed fast under a smart ride hy Steve 
Brooks, to win Ihc sesun-luilung Bahamas .Slakes 
in one minute 24>j seconds (lei- pace 44). tjcaling 
Gray Pci by a head and earning his way into the 
SlOO.iXJO flamingo Stakes, the tirsi major race this 
sear for ihrec-year-olds, 

MOTOR SPORTS -JACK BRABHAM. Ihc only 
driver lo build his own racer, won Ihc lOO-mile Aus- 
tralian Grand Pris with an average speed of 79.57 

and Briicc McLaren, driving a Cooper Climax, was 
ihird. 

DOS VESCO of San Diego won the third annual 
Motorcycle Grand Pnx of the L.-S. at Daytona 
(I la.l I mental lonal Speedway aboard a 250-cc, Jap- 

lasicd the heavier models emcred. 

SOUASH MARGARLI VARNLR of Wilmington. 
Del. won Ihe national woman's s^^uash raeguets 
championship for the lourih straight sear, healing a 
field that included ihc British Wnll'e-Noel Cup team. 
She defeated the top-seeded foreign plaser, Britain's 
Siclla Macintosh, 15-10. 15-6. 7 15, 15-10 in tlie 
finals. 

SWIMMING SATOKO TAN-\KA. Japan's 21-sear- 
old Olsmpian. broke Ihc women's records lor Ihe 
220-yarUand200-meicr backstroke when she finished 
the Ijiicr lit 2'29.6. and Koichi Yanian.imi won Ihe 
200-yard men's breaststroke in 2:35-4, during a 
dual meet m Sydney, -\usiraha. 

TRACK A FIELD -THE LOS ANOB I ES T I M E'S in- 
door Hack meet produced no world records, but 
there was drama noneihcless. l eaner on lltc oiil- 
side. and maybe tougher on the msidc. too, John 
Thomas finally beat Valeri Urumcl in the high juntp, 
clearing 7 feel '/t inch. Igor Ter-Osaness an made ■( 
IWO slruighl victories over Ralph Boston when he 
hroadjumped 26 feci 3 inches to heal the American 
hy I ^ inches. In ihc mile, the winning lime was 
modest (4 04.7|. bul Ihe names of the beaten were 
impressise. Ii was Jim Grclle who took it, dcicaling 
a field that included Ihc outdoor world record hold- 
er, Peter Snell, and Canada's Hriicc Kidd. Hayes 
Jones won his 39ih straight 6l)-yard hurdle escnl 
and euualeU ihc meci record of 7.1, Marilyn White 
dashed 60 yards in 7.0 lo wm, and Herb Carper 
equaled (he national indoor record of 6.0 for the 
60 yards, Gary Cjubner, the young NT U sljoipui- 
tcr. who now weighs 280 pounds without his Violet 

Bill Croihers. Kidd's icamiriale from Toronto, won 
the I.OOO-yard run alter Russia's Valeri Bulyshcv 
faded to fourth. The 500- and 600-yard runs were 
unadseriised specials tiuil provided the crowd of 
I 3.459 with the best races of the evening. Sieve Haas 
of Occidental won the .500 in 58.0. with Lail Young 
and .Mike Larrabbcc limed at 58. 1 and Uhs Vs illiams 
at 58 2. Jack Yernun won the 600 in I IU..3 over 
George Kerr and Tkillic AlicrEserry. In the height- 
happy pole vault. Brian Sternberg, a 19-ye.ir-olU 
sophomore from the Unisersiiy of Washington, 
jumpcvl 16 feel % inch lo sudden lame, beating Dave 
Tork, Ron Morns. John Lcl-es and C.K Tang. 

MILEPOSTS THINKING: DAI.LAS Tf^VANS. 
ul Ihe American Eoolball League: ahoiil mosmg to 
Kansas City, if Kansans will lirsi buy 25.000 sea- 

BVNNED INDONESIA; from the Olympics. Ihc 
first member nation ever so siisjsendcd. alter being 

found responsible for "scandalous occurrences" 
when she hosted Ihc Asian Games and refused lo let 
Israel and Nationalist China enter 
SFNII;N( B.D: JACK MOLIN AS, lawyer and for- 
mer NBA player; lo 10 lo 15 years m prison lor 
bribing college baskelhall plavers to tis games. A 
New T ork judge called him "a master hser" m the 
baskelhall scandal. 

SIDI 1 INED; JOEL ElAVLS, Auburn basketball 
coach whose team is in conicnium for ihe South- 
eastern Conference title; alter a mild heart attack. 

Rl TIKLl): WILBUR JOHNS, 59; after 38 yearx in 
Ihe UC 1 A alhlcliv depariiucni. 16 ol (hem as direc- 
tor, where he helped what was the "Southern Branch 
of the Umscrsiiy of California" grow to be one of 
(he nation's best-known mstiiulions. 

retired IOM BOLLES.for 1 1 years the athletic 
director at Harvard, where he helped formulate and 
maintain the school's Isy League allilude toward 
athletics. His likely successor, assistant Adolph W . 
(Dolpli) Samhisrski. 

DIED: JAMES M, CURRAN; at 8.V of a heart at- 
tack. alicr only two years of retirement following 
a 51-sear tenure as track coach at Mercersburg 
Academv. where he produced such Olsmpic stars 
as Ted Mcrediih (800 meters) and Charlie Moore 
(400-mcier hurdles). 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
U-fnta K. town, AP- 17 -Eorepeon. UPl 21- 
DO" C'a.es.-life. 23-UPI 49 Ja-v Moerc 54,55 

-Cut,-. 57_\;, v Oiiwriiof. 68 

-Chuiles'or Evemrg Post, AP. Burg Andersen Sell 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ROBERTA ALISON, a 
UnivciNiiy o:' Akibama 
soplioittoro, is Ihc lirst 
lo bcnclii from a rule, 
known as the Alison 
amend mcnl, sshicli |>er- 
miis girls IP L'om]telL* 
on Sf-.C varscis leams. 
Roberla. who will play 
tennis for .Alabama, 
can beat her male leain- 


De WAYNE (TINY) 
LUNO. a solid 1270- 
poiind ) cili/en ofSoiilh 
Carolina and a noted 
Slock car driver, came 
up w iilt a good icsiimo- 
nial for his lishing camp 
on Lake Moultrie when 
he landed a S5-pound 
striped bass, a record 
for the Samcc Cooper 
lakes. 


MRS. PAULINE DO- 
Mico. 26. 4 moilicr 
of three from Lincoln, 
heeded the President's 
cull to do more walking 
with a snappy 50-milc 
stroll over Ihe Nebraska 
countryside last week. 
She linished m 20 hours, 
giving the New I ron- 
licrsmcn a pace worth 
matching. 


TOMMY PEARSALL, 

2 1 -year-old senior at Al- 
bright College. Pa,, who 
makes up for his short- 
ness (5 feel 8) with his 
long-rangeacciiraey and 
who has helped his 
school lo two straight 
Middle AilamicCollegc 
Division basisctball ti- 
tles. last week scored liis 
2,000lh point. 


TAMMY OIX. 24, of 
.S|>okunc, a skier who 
first gained aiicniton us 
Ihe 1958 Princess of Ihe 
American Rodeo Asso- 
ciuiion, showed she is 
in her best shape ever 
us she won the Sun Val- 
ley Open downhill and 
broke the course record 
in the Diamond Sun 
Standard Race. 


GEORGE CHIGOL. 21, 
a wing on the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota 
hockey squall, scored 
three goals in a brief 75 
seconds of furious ac- 
tion to lead his team 
to a 10-2 victory over 
St- Boniface, Manitoba, 
and into first place in 
Ihe Western Collegiate 
Hockey Association. 
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If you like you’ll like your 

your illustrated sports, illustrated news, too. 


LIFE showed you ihe splendor of ihc 
Ecumenical Council in color, more 
speciacularlythanevenlhe participants 
saw It. LIF-E pictured the might of the 
striking force the U.S. massed during 
the Cuban crisis. LIF'E photographed 
the drama of an ill-equipped Indian 
army defending primitive mountain vil- 
lages against Chinese Communists. 

No one can say what fast-breaking 
news stories LIFI-will be covering in 
the weeks ahead— but here are some 
striking photo-essays that you’re sure 
to see soon; THE WORKING WIFE— an 


examination of the problem of an in- 
creasingly large number of women: 
their social life vs. their business life vs. 
their family life, HIGH SCHOOL U.S.A.— 
a report on high school youngsters that 
may make you wonder whether you'd 
really like to be young again. NEW 
LOOK OF EUROPE — a Study of the 
boom in indusiry.cducation, travel and 
income that's sweeping the Continent 
just 15 years after the Marshall Plan. 
HOLLYWOOD — an entire issue about 
U. S. movies, evolution of a nun — 
the inspiring story of the progress of a 


sister from postulant to mission nun. 
And many morel 

LIFE for just 100 a copy 
If you act now, you can subscribe to 
I.IFH at a special introductory rate of 
only $1.99 for twenty weeks- just 10$^ 
a copy. 

Don't delay. Mail the attached card 
today. We'll bill you later. In the mean- 
time, you can be enjoying the impor- 
tant news illustrat- 
ed every week by 
the expert photog- 
raphers of LIFE. 


LIFE 






Winter Holiday 
in Quebec at 
the Chateau Frontenac 


The winter life of an international 
resort awaits you at the ChSteau 
Frontenac. Here in the heart of 
snowy Quebec you'll find old-world 
luxury in gracious harmony with 
every modern convenience. Lounge 
before an open fire in the Ski Hawk 
Club, enjoy dining, dancing, our 
renowned service. And, of course, 
there's skiing, skating, toboggan- 
ing— your pick of winter sports. 
Make your plans now for an unfor- 
gettable holiday. Contact your trav- 
el agent or; 


Cinaciia/i Okc^ic 


WORtO S Mci- 


'PLtlE TII*h5P0l»T*l;OI« 


19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SOVI AUTOMATICS 

Sir^: 

The ■ ’success" slory of Valeri Bruniel ( The 
Bif! Jump. Keb- 4) has about all the interest 
and excitement of a new scientitic formula 
for a sports fan. 

It was certainly a worthwhile article, how- 
ever. After reading it I don’t care if the Rus- 
sians walk off with the next 50 Olympics. 
Thc IJ..S. produces athletes who are sports- 
men rather than systematised machines regi- 
mented by the state. 

1 suggest that instead of watching (he 
Soviautomatics at a track meet, people goto 
a nearby factory and watch a stamping ma- 
chine in action. The development and ob- 
jeetixes of both are identical. 

r)Al.t Donox an 

Lynchburg. Va. 

SAAB STORY 

Sirs: 

It would seem to the casual reader that 
the Ford Falcon Sprint, so beautifully im- 
morlali/ed in Kenneth Rudeen's story on 
the Monte Carlo Rally, won the glory and 
honor of victory rather than the Carlsson 
SAAB {The Awful Aula Riife. Icb. 4). The 
Sprint may xvell have been minutes faster in 
the leg you mentioned, but you should 
consider the time rclalixclx. as the SAAB 
engine displaces k4l cubic centimeters xxhilc 
the Ford engine has something over 4.000. 
After all is said, the Ford may haxe won a 
battle, but the .SAAB won the xxar. 

Tom Barry 

Meadville. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Don't you think your Ireaimcnl of \\'in- 
ners Erik Carlsson and SAAB xxas some- 
what shabby'.’ When the hyperpoxxered cur 
you drooled over can run up a rally record 
approaching that achiexed by Carlsson and 
SAAB in recent years, then your (lippani 
treatment of a two-time winning team might 
be merited. 

Huoh R. Rai hi k 

Milwaukee 

24-SECONO COLLEGE 

Sirs: 

In your article on the Cincinnati-lllinois 
game (Tiiyi ii’ayx lo Be Ranked 1-2. Vcb. 4i 
you slate that for the Iasi fixe miniiics Cin- 
cinnati stalled and did not shoot. No won- 
der the pros ouldraw the colleges. 

I wonder how many times Chicago Stadi- 
um would he sold out if the people knew 


ahead of time that they xxniild be seeing the 
type of game you dcscribed. 

1 believe the colleges should have in clVeci 
a 24-second rule, for at least the last five 
or three miiuites. This would result. I be- 
licxe. in greater games, also larger crowds. 

Ron GrLiANo 

Fontana, Calif. 

Sirs: 

It appeared that the controxersy regard- 
ing the use of the professiimal basketball 24- 
second rule in college games would alxxays 
remain just that, a controversy that would 
nexer be rcsoixed. I for one haxc always fell 
that such a rule did not have a place in the 
college game. Hoxxever. after vicxxing the re- 
cent Cincinnati vs. Illinois game on January 
2(i I can only say. hritif; on the rule. An ex- 
cellent game was turned into a fiasco. Why 
the best team in college basketball must stall 
for live minutes will alxvays remain a ques- 
tion. Cincinnati ha.s proxcti time and lime 
again that it ha.s the best learn in the coun- 
try. but to run scared is not a shoxx of class. 
Work the ball until u scoring opportunity 
presents itself, yes. but pass up easy baskets 
and stand at mid-court with hands on hips, 
no. Let the players shoxx they arc the best 
and slop acting like bush leaguers. 

Roc.hR J. Kl NNIDY 

Cincinnati 

TOURISTS' LITTLE ISLAND 

Sirs: 

In your January 21 is.siic you had a very 
nice spread on various actixilies in the Ba- 
hamas. One brief part of it was on the Cay- 
man Islands, and at the very end of your 
Traxel Facts you mentioned that LitlleCay- 
man was to have ns own airstrip and hotel 
beginning next season. I would like to give 
you more up-io-daie information. The air- 
strip IS now in excellent condition and can 
easily accommodate the Txxin-Bonan/a. 
which serxes it regularly three times a xxcck 
from Grand Cayman, or anything up to a 
DC-J as a prixalc plane. 

The Southern Cross Club is noxx fully 
functioning with accommodations for 24 
guests. It is run on the American plan, with 
rales of S2() per day for single occupancy 
and S.^5 for double. Although it is otxcrated 
primarily as a prixalc club xvith approxi- 
mately 200 members, special arrangements 
can be made for others who wish to use its 
facilities. 

Lcx.an T. Rouirison M.D. 
Asheville. N.C. 
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when this leads 
to head cold 
congestion 

this relieves it 
all day long 






Winter means the excitement of winter sports-. 
Great. But it can also mean sniffles, sneezes 
and nasal congestion. Not so great. That's 
where Contac comes in. Each Contac capsule 
contains over 600 tiny “time pills.''They work 
fast for fast relief. And they keep working 
continuously to provide relief that lasts up 
to 12 full hours. So if winter fun leads to 
head cold congestion, get all day (or night; 
relief. Get Contac capsules at your pharmacy. 


CONTAC 


I I WHUrt lAWis liHOm ic 

^1 hUTWMciir 




New Lar£e Size Contac is convenient and saves money, too. 


G i! 


The 

WEBSTER. 

Golden Wedding 



The man who smokes Golden 
Weddings insists on quality. 
Goldcyi lifjht Webster quality 
hasn’t varied in 50 years. 
That’s why it enjoys such a 
faithful following. 



WEBSTER 

/Ui,- 


{>y any standard, an aJvenlnre in smoking 


19TH HOLE umliiuicd 

SAYS WHO? 

Sirs; 

Ml regard to your comment on the length 
of baseball games (ScoftrcARn, Kcb. 4). 
would you consider divulging your source 
of information? 

I've heard sportscascers talk about it and 
read sportswriters’ words on it, but 1 have 
yet to hear a baseball fan crying out to be 
given less for his money. 

The guy in the ball park now pays about 
S2.75 to watch a lwo-hour-and-45-minutc 
game — that's one buck an hour. The way 
prices are rising and lime-cutting plans de- 
veloping. it won't be long before the poor 
baseball fan will have to pay some S4 to 
watch an hour-and-a-half game — that's 
$2.67 an hour. He wants this? 

Ai.an Koss 

Peoria, III. 

THE HAWKS’ BIL 

Sirs: 

Never have I been held so utterly en- 
thralled and fascinated by an article in 
Shokis Ii lusiKAito as by Kil Gilbert's 
story. Paean to a H'inneil Hunter (Feb. 4'>. 

Kil is evidently an ardent and successful 
falconer, and true sportsman, too. but even 
beyond this he has a way with words that 
few people arc fortunate enough to achieve 
with a lifetime of training. 

The descriptions of the free hawk coming 
back for the first time to the falconer's 
wrist and the hawk on the hunt after the 
rabbit are simply styled yet paint a picture 
as vivid as a movie. 

BfRYL Hawkins 

Uristol. Tenn. 

Sirs: 

Bil Ciilbert is the first writer to explain 
falconry to my satisfaction, even telling ex- 
actly why a flown hawk returns to the fal- 
coner instead of staying free— something 
that had always sorely pu?/lcd me. 

Joi JOMS 

Chapel Hill. NC. 

THE HAWKS' CUP 

Sirs: 

I think your article The Black Hawks Are 
Rriehi Hopes (Jan. 14) was one of the best 
I have ever read. In answer to Blair Slade 
of Toronto (Idiii Hoi.i, Jan. 28). I would 
like to point out that the Hawks have now 
beaten the Maple Leafs the last two times 
they have played them. Both games were 
crucial and proved Chicago can win the big 
ones. I think u Turoitlu fan must admit 
that It will lake some doing for the Leafs to 
catch the Black Hawks for first place. 

In the spring the Stanley Cup will be back 
in Chicago where it belongs, and where it 
will stay for many more seasons. 

jAMtsC. Kasmarski 

Chicago 
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etc LITTLE SUCCESS 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed very much reading your article 
The Toughest Babies Afloat by Andre Fon- 
taine (Jan. 28). The article 's a fine tribute 
to the small boats that have been built to 
compete against their larger sisters all over 
the world, and it proves that the smaller 
boats can take it. 

In respect to Trina. this boat, as men- 
tioned in your unicic, was built by Hill 
Shaw. A great deal of the credit must go to 
Wilbur Scranton Jr. of New Haven, Conn., 
who commissioned Shaw to do the job. 
Between Scranton and Shaw almost a year 
was spent working over the design of this 
boat, and they came up with a lopnolchcr. 

After the sueees.s of Trina, a number of 
Shaw 24s were built in Finland at the Vator 
Bout Yard and imported into this country 
through Norge Boat Sales in Connecticut. 

In 1960 Bob Larsen and myself were in- 
trigued with this design and went to Spark- 
man & Stephens, w here Bill Shaw was work- 
ing at the time, and asked them if they could 
produce this boat for us in fiber glass. The 
immediate answer was yes, and Bill Shaw 
went to work. 

We brought this boat out under the trade- 
name Oolphin and have built approximate- 
ly fiO since that dale. 

SV’hercver there is lop competition in small 
boats, Dolphins, their prototype Trina, or 
Sliaw' 24s are apt to be on top of the heap. 
This proves beyond a doubt that a well- 
designed. well-thought-out boat can com- 
pete against its larger sisters on a competi- 
tive basis and be just as safe. 

Gn)R(.t D. O'Day 

Boston 

NEED FOR SPEED 

Sirs: 

Your articles on .skiing and all the prepa- 
ration for the Olympics are very good <.AM7- 
tcnniuin for US. Ski Racing, Jan. 14). but 
why don't you include some of the other 
major preparations for the WinlcrOlympics? 

The trials for the U.S. Olympic speed 
skating team were being held at Lake Har- 
riet in Minneapolis the weekend of Febru- 
ary 2. Speed skating accounts for eight 
events in the Winter Olympics— which ranks 
it above Alpine skiing us far us points arc 
concerned. Tlic U.S. showing in this sport 
is usually woefully below the siandards of 
the northern European nations, and a little 
publicity might help quite a bit in financing 
the team for the 19M Olympics in Innsbruck. 

Although about half of our country has a 
climate that would support outdoor ice 
there arc only three Olympie-si/c tracks west 
of the Mississippi at this lime. One is in 
Minneapolis, one is at Squaw Valley and 
one is in Butte. .Mont. 

Bruci- M. Bail 

Bo/cman, Mont. 



NEW FROM GENERAL MOTORS . . . 

FDUH-SEASDN 



CAR CLIMATE CONTROL! 


GENTLY WARMED OR 
COOLED AIR in spring. Look 
better, feel better — excess 
humidity is removed. 


COOLED “WASHED" AIR 
through hot summer days 
keeps clothes and car in- 
teriors cleaner. 


TEMPERED AIR during unpre- 
dictable fall weather. Noise, 
insects and blowing dust are 
closed out. too. 


SNUG COMFORT in winter. 
Let outside temperature drop. 
You and your family relax in 
a flood of cozy warmth. 



Cruise in ideal comfort every hour you drive, every day of the year! On hot summer days . ■ ■ Harrison 
four-season climate control quickly cools and conditions the air to your individual comfort. Biting cold winter 
days— wonderful warmth flows evenly over you and your passengers. Spring and fall— you vary temperatures 
as you like . . . enjoy conditioned air with excess humidity, dust and dirt removed. Pollen is no longer a problem. 
Even your nerves and your heart take it easier with this revolutionary new four-season climate control. You 
and your family just sit back and relax in closed-window quiet. See your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick or Cadillac 
dealer for a DEMONSTRATION DRIVE today! • COMPRESSOR BY PRISIOAIRE 


L^ARRISON 


FOR THE FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING AND 
HEATING EQUIPMENT. SEE YOUR CHEVROIET, 
PONTIAC, OLDSMOeilE, BUICK OR CADIUAC DEALER. 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. LOCKPORT. NEW YORK 





THE RIVIERA COACHWORK 


The Riviera is a inanufaciiiring achievement unique in 
modern industry. It combines the l)cst of modern, elec- 
tronically controlled precision with the craftsman's tra- 
ditional regard for ]>erfection of detail. 

Two small examples: 

Notice the fit of the door glass into the roof of the car. 
It is dust-tight, trim. To obtain this immaculate effect. 
Buick, General Motors and Fisher Body used a new 
method of manufacturing the doors. The craftsman who 
makes the final adjustments of the window mechanism 


now enjoys full access for absolute precision. more 
expensive method of assembly, but the results in beauty 
and function are worth it. 

Now notice the rear deck metalwork. From rooflinc to 
bumper is a smooth, .seamless stretch of gleaming surface. 
This tailored elegance is achieved in the Riviera . . . and 
in only one or two other of the world’s great cars costing 
more than double Riviera’s price. 

These are but two of the details which make the 
Riviera a great possession. See it at your Buick dealer's. 


The Riviera btj Buick . . . America's bid for a great new international classic car 



